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Preface 


The  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Military  Community  and 
Family  Policy  asked  the  RAND  Corporation  to  study  the  design  of  the  major  federal 
educational  assistance  programs  available  to  service  members  while  they  are  still  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  military.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  develop  a  holistic  overview 
of  benefits  programs  that  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  Department  of  Education  offer  to  inform  DoD’s  potential  evaluation  of 
the  programs.  We  reviewed  the  academic  literature  on  civilian  and  military  education 
assistance  programs;  met  with  military  education  benefit  program  representatives;  col¬ 
lected  data  on  program  characteristics;  and  developed  pathway  and  logic  models  of 
program  design,  oversight,  eligibility,  and  usage.  We  found  that,  while  some  programs 
collect  data  on  service-member  participation,  a  full  evaluation  will  require  data  on  user 
outcomes  and  stronger  collaboration  on  data  collection  activities  and  reporting.  This 
report  describes  recommendations  to  improve  programs’  future  alignment  and  coordi¬ 
nation,  which  could  improve  cost  efficiencies. 

This  report  will  be  of  interest  to  workforce  management  and  education  program 
policymakers  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as  to  the  Department  of  Vet¬ 
erans  Affairs;  the  Department  of  Education;  and  nongovernmental  organizations  that 
support  military  service  members,  veterans,  and  their  families. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Military  Community  and  Family  Policy  and  conducted  within  the  Forces 
and  Resources  Policy  Center  of  the  RAND  National  Defense  Research  Institute,  a  fed¬ 
erally  funded  research  and  development  center  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Unified  Combatant  Commands,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  defense  agencies,  and  the  defense  Intelligence  Community  under  contract 
W91WAW-12-C-0030. 

For  more  information  on  the  RAND  Forces  and  Resources  Policy  Center,  see 
http://www.rand.org/nsrd/ndri/centers/frp.html  or  contact  the  director  (contact  infor¬ 
mation  is  provided  on  the  web  page).  More  information  about  RAND  is  available  at 
www.rand.org. 
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Summary 


Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Office  for  Military  Community  and  Family  Policy 
asked  RAND  to  review  federal  military  educational  assistance  programs  available  to 
active  duty  and  reserve  service  members;  develop  a  holistic  system  overview;  identify 
program  outcomes  that  program  managers  either  currently  measure  or  should  be  mea¬ 
suring;  consider  benchmarks  of  success  to  compare  these  programs  against;  and  make 
recommendations  for  improving  the  way  educational  benefits  for  military  personnel 
are  managed  and  used,  thereby  potentially  improving  cost  efficiencies  of  programs. 

It  was  outside  the  scope  of  this  study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  or  to  develop  a  comprehensive  research  design.  While  we  describe  a  possible 
framework  for  a  rigorous  outcome  evaluation,  we  have  not  analyzed  any  service  member 
outcomes  (educational,  employment,  or  income)  to  determine  whether  those  who  used 
educational  benefits  are  better  off  than  if  they  had  not  had  access  to  the  benefits  and / 
or  better  off  than  those  who  did  not  use  the  benefits.  A  separate  research  effort  would 
be  required  to  perform  an  overall,  comprehensive  evaluation  of  educational  assistance 
programs  for  service  members. 

The  research  team  considered  federal  education  benefits  programs  available  to 
service  members  that  DoD,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  (which  manages 
four  programs  available  to  personnel  who  are  still  in  the  military),  and  the  Department 
of  Education  (ED)  administer.  We  reviewed  publicly  available  program  information 
and  discussed  specific  characteristics  with  program  managers.  We  also  reviewed  aca¬ 
demic  literature  on  both  civilian  and  military  education  benefit  programs  to  identify 
common  characteristics,  performance  measures,  and  outcome  measures.  The  literature 
suggests  that  the  benefits  of  educational  assistance  programs  may  extend  well  beyond 
retention,  recruitment,  loyalty,  and  worker  productivity,  both  for  civilians  and  military 
service  members.  Although  these  outcomes  might  be  most  important  from  an  organi¬ 
zational  standpoint,  employees  and  their  families  can  benefit  from  these  programs  in  a 
variety  of  other  ways  as  well. 

Next,  we  developed  individual  program  logic  models  to  properly  identify  inputs, 
outputs,  and  outcomes  in  the  short,  medium,  and  long  terms.  We  then  developed  an 
integrated  model  that  incorporated  all  programs  within  the  scope  of  our  research,  and 
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several  paths  military  personnel  might  take  in  pursuing  higher  education.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  S.l  (gold  indicates  DoD,  blue  VA,  and  green  ED  programs). 

During  the  course  of  our  review  of  the  programs  and  subsequent  development 
of  the  logic  model,  we  found  that  the  outputs  of  military  education  assistance  center 
around  (1)  providing  funding  to  service  members  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  education 
and  (2)  converting  military  experience,  skills,  and  knowledge  into  transferrable  aca¬ 
demic  credit.  With  respect  to  the  design  of  the  programs,  most  DoD  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams  had  not  targeted  specific  military  populations  through  eligibility  or  use  restric¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  minimum  service,  enlisted  only)  until  recently  and  were  generally  available 
to  all  active-duty  and  reserve  component  service  members.  Recent  changes  to  some 

Figure  S.l 

Education  Assistance  Programs  Logic  Model 
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Outcomes  to  measure 
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service  tuition  assistance  programs  have  imposed  requirements  for  up-front  satisfactory 
military  service  to  accrue  benefits.  Reserve  component  members  can  generally  earn 
these  benefits,  but  only  their  active-duty  service  qualifies  toward  meeting  minimum 
requirements.  These  requirements  are  similar  to  those  various  VA-sponsored  programs 
impose. 

We  found  that  the  continuously  overlapping  nature  of  many  programs  could 
make  choosing  the  most  appropriate  one(s)  for  one’s  needs  and  eligibility  at  a  given 
time  challenging — the  most  cost-  and  time-efficient  route  to  achieving  an  educational 
goal  is  often  unclear.  In  particular,  service  members  must  navigate  myriad,  disparate 
sources  to  gather  information  on  education  benefits  available  to  them  at  various  times 
during  their  military  career. 

We  also  found  that  most  programs  currently  collect  and  analyze  data  on  the 
number  of  service  member  enrollees,  amount  funds  dispersed,  or  the  credits  provided 
each  year.  ED  does  not  track  service  member  utilization  of  federal  student  aid;  how¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  it  could  potentially  generate  summary  data  on  the  percentage  of 
federal  student  aid  applicants  aged  18  through  23  who  answer  “yes”  to  the  question 
about  whether  they  currently  serve  in  the  military. 

Little  information  has  been  collected  or  analyzed  to  date  on  the  extent  to  which 
programs  are  meeting  their  intended  goals  and  outcomes,  such  as  enrollment  rates, 
persistence  rates,  or  graduation  rates.1  If  analyses  are  undertaken  to  evaluate  the 
extent  to  which  program  users  are  meeting  intended  outcomes,  compared  to  nonusers, 
program-specific  data  collection  on  individual  users  would  have  to  be  enhanced.  That 
data  could  be  merged  with  other  existing  sources,  such  as  Defense  Manpower  Data 
Center  data  on  service-related  characteristics  (e.g.,  pay  grade,  promotion  timing,  occu¬ 
pational  specialties);  National  Student  Clearinghouse  data  on  enrollment  rates  in  post¬ 
secondary  education  institutions,  type  of  college  in  which  the  service  member  enrolled, 
persistence  rates  for  enrollees  from  one  year  to  the  next,  and  the  enrollees  field  of  study 
or  major;  Social  Security  Administration  data  on  annual  taxable  earnings;  U.S.  Census 
Longitudinal  Employer-Household  Dynamics  on  quarterly  wages,  employment  rates, 
and  employment  by  industry  types;  and  ED  data  on  loans  or  educational  debt.  To  sup¬ 
port  future  assessments,  we  recommend  that  ED  ask  all  federal  aid  applicants,  not  just 
those  aged  18  to  23,  whether  they  are  serving  in  the  military.  Analyses  to  determine 
whether  users  are  meeting  educational  goals  could  use  enrollment,  persistence,  and 
graduation  rates  of  “nontraditional”  civilian  students  as  benchmarks.  Nontraditional 
students  have  obstacles  similar  to  those  of  active  duty  personnel  and  reserve  compo¬ 
nent  members  (such  as  being  employed  while  going  to  school,  financial  independence 


1  Executive  Order  13607,  2012,  requires  DoD,  VA,  and  ED  to  “develop  a  comprehensive  Strategy  for  develop¬ 
ing  service  member  and  Veteran  student  outcome  measures  that  are  comparable,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi¬ 
cable,  across  Federal  military  and  Veterans  educational  benefit  programs,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Post- 
9/1 1  GI  Bill  and  the  Tuition  Assistance  Program.”  This  ongoing  effort  plans  to  provide  complete  data  starting  in 
2015.  See  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  undated  a,  for  more  information. 
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from  parents,  having  dependents,  or  being  older  than  24)  that  put  them  at  risk  of  not 
completing  their  degrees,  attending  part  time,  or  having  more  debt  than  traditional 
students.  Traditional  students  are  typically  defined  as  being  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
24  and  enrolled  full  time  for  the  first  time. 

Our  research  and  findings  lead  us  to  recommend  strengthening  and  expand¬ 
ing  working  relationships  of  program  managers  and  leadership  across  departments  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  more  holistic  education  assistance  policies  with  the  goal  of 
more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  military  education  benefits.  For  example,  DoD,  VA, 
and  ED  could  create  a  cross-department  hierarchy  that  could  guide  military  personnel 
toward  using  the  educational  program  with  the  highest  potential  for  return  (i.e.,  cost, 
credits,  time)  for  a  given  time  first,  then  leveraging  other  programs  subsequently  or  to 
a  lesser  extent. 

We  recommend  development  of  a  mechanism  for  tracking  an  individual’s  use  of 
education  benefits  programs  across  departments.  Currently,  we  are  not  aware  of  such 
a  tool.  Development  of  such  a  system  has  the  potential  to  help  reduce  overall  costs  by 
identifying  program  spending  that  could  be  redundant.  Also,  such  a  system  could  make 
tracking  benefit  use  and  measuring  educational  progress  more  straightforward;  provide 
education  counselors  with  a  tool  to  help  service  members  design  a  financially  efficient 
education  plan;  and  provide  the  information,  such  as  service  members’  family  back¬ 
ground  or  service-related  characteristics,  necessary  to  analyze  programs’  effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Introduction,  Study  Scope,  and  Methods 


Background 

Beginning  with  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  the  federal  government 
has  provided  educational  assistance  to  those  who  serve  honorably  in  the  armed  forces. 
The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  has  been  the  primary  administrator  of  these 
benefits  to  military  personnel  and  postservice  veterans  through  various  GI  Bills  (e.g., 
World  War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam,  Montgomery,  Post-9/11).  The  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  offers  its  own  portfolio  of  education  benefits  to  active-duty  and  reserve  service 
members. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  in  1973,  military  recruits  have  repeat¬ 
edly  cited  access  to  generous  education  benefits  as  a  primary  motivation  for  joining  the 
armed  forces.1  Motivations  for  service  include  not  only  fulfilling  a  personal  sense  of 
civic  duty  and  patriotism  but  also  improving  oneself  through  education  during  and/or 
after  military  service.  Understanding  how  the  various  educational  assistance  programs 
are  designed,  operate,  and  interact  is  critical  in  shaping  the  military  force  of  both  today 
and  the  future  through  effective  recruiting  and  retention.  Yet,  to  date,  there  has  been 
no  clear  understanding  of  how  these  programs  interact.  Current  policy  debates  sur¬ 
rounding  military  compensation  and  benefit  reform  and  an  increasingly  constrained 
federal  budget  environment  compound  the  need  to  better  understand  how  military 
educational  assistance  programs  may  affect  beneficiaries  and  to  understand  what  the 
programs  cost  the  administering  organizations  (U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  2013). 

Table  1.1  summarizes  the  total  DoD  and  VA  education  benefit  payments  in  fiscal 
year  (FY)  2012  to  provide  a  sense  of  the  financial  magnitudes  of  these  programs  rela¬ 
tive  to  each  other,  across  departments,  and  in  total.  The  figures  do  not  include  over¬ 
head  costs  associated  with  administering  programs.  The  VA’s  spending  far  outweighs 
DoD’s,  with  the  latter  accounting  for  only  5  percent  ($574  million)  of  total  education 


1  In  the  1999  Active-Duty  Survey,  62  percent  of  respondents  selected  education  benefits  as  the  primary  reason 
for  enlisting  in  the  military  (Buddin  and  Kapur,  2002).  See  Eighmey,  2006,  for  further  discussion  of  the  moti¬ 
vations  behind  military  enlistment,  including  education  benefits.  See  Kleykamp,  2006,  for  an  analysis  of  the 
propensity  to  enlist  in  response  to  military  education  benefits.  See  Simon,  Negrusa,  and  Warner,  2010,  for  an 
analysis  of  military  recruit  responsiveness  to  education  benefit  generosity. 
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Table  1.1 

DoD  and  VA  Education  Benefits  Payments,  FY  2012 


Program 

Total  Payments 
($M) 

DoD 

Total 

574 

Tuition  assistance  (TA) 

574 

VA 

Total 

10,081 

Post-9/11  GI  Bill 

8,453 

Montgomery  GI  Bill-Active  Duty  (MGIB-AD) 

932 

Montgomery  GI  Bill-Selected  Reserve  (MGIB-SR) 

157 

Reserve  Educational  Assistance  Program  (REAP) 

77 

Veteran-Only,  Survivor  and  Dependent  Educational 
Assistance  Program 

462 

DoD  and  VA 

Total 

10,655 

SOURCES:  VA,  2013,  p.  48;  data  from  Department  of  Defense  Voluntary  Education 
Office,  2014. 


benefit  payments  across  the  two  departments.  For  the  VA,  85  percent  ($8.5  billion) 
of  the  $10  billion  spent  in  FY  2012  was  allocated  to  the  Post-9/11  GI  Bill,  with  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill— Active  Duty  (MGIB-AD)  and  Montgomery  GI  Bill— Selected 
Reserve  (MGIB-SR)  accounting  for  another  11  percent  ($1.1  billion).  Programs  only 
for  veterans,  survivors,  and  dependents  constitute  5  percent  ($462  million)  of  total  VA 
education  benefit  payments. 


Objective  of  the  Study 

The  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Military  Community  and 
Family  Policy  asked  RAND’s  National  Defense  Research  Institute  to  provide  a  holistic 
view  of  the  federal  educational  assistance  programs  available  to  active-duty  and  reserve 
service  members  to  improve  understanding  of  how  the  programs  interact  and  to  iden¬ 
tify  potential  redundancies.  This  request  included  a  review  of  DoD’s  programs  and  of 
those  under  the  aegis  of  the  VA  and  the  Department  of  Education  (ED). 

The  objective  of  the  study  was  to  develop  an  overview  of  federal  educational 
assistance  benefits  available  to  military  personnel  and  provide  recommendations  to 
inform  DoD’s  comprehensive  evaluation  of  those  programs.  To  meet  these  objectives, 
we  analyzed  the  design  features  of  the  programs  to  better  understand  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  each  program,  find  levels  of  congruence  across  programs,  and  ascertain  potential 
redundancies  or  gaps  in  program  activities.  We  also  analyzed  the  data  collected  and  the 
available  data  sources  to  determine  whether  the  programs  are  ready  for  an  evaluation 
of  effectiveness.  We  stopped  short  of  developing  a  research  design  for  an  evaluation. 
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Study  Scope 

The  study  described  in  this  report  focuses  on  the  programs  that  provide  the  majority 
of  federal  education  benefits  available  to  service  members  while  they  are  still  serving 
in  the  military.2  The  research  sponsor  and  RAND  developed  the  following  criteria  for 
determining  the  programs  to  include: 

•  Participant  Eligibility — -We  included  programs  available  to  active-duty  and 
reserve  component  (RC)  service  members  but  excluded  programs  aimed  exclu¬ 
sively  at  postservice  veterans.3  For  programs  available  to  both  service  members 
and  veterans,  we  did  not  review  the  portion  of  the  program  that  focuses  on  vet¬ 
erans. 

•  Program  Ownership — Because  the  purpose  was  to  examine  federal-level  ben¬ 
efits,  we  included  only  DoD,  the  VA,  or  ED  programs.  Other  private  or  public 
grants,  scholarships,  and  loans  are  out  of  scope,  including  funding  states  offer  to 
members  of  the  National  Guard. 

•  Program  Purpose — The  focus  was  on  programs  that  promote  military  per¬ 
sonnel  voluntarily  earning  associate  and  baccalaureate  degrees  and  professional 
licenses  and  certificates.  We  therefore  excluded  programs  or  portions  of  programs 
designed  to  assist  solely  with  earning  advanced,  postbaccalaureate  degrees,  as  well 
as  occupational  courses,  training,  licenses,  and  certificates  that  the  services  pro¬ 
vide,  which  are  required  for  military  personnel  to  progress  in  their  careers  within 
the  service.  We  also  excluded  programs  that  focus  on  college  preparation,  aca¬ 
demic  counseling,  and  other  academic  services  that  do  not  directly  result  in  aca¬ 
demic  credits,  degrees,  licenses,  or  certificates.  This  category  includes  most  of  the 
portfolio  of  training  programs  the  Defense  Activity  for  Non-Traditional  Educa¬ 
tion  Support  (DANTES)  administers.  We  did  include  two  DANTES  programs, 
however,  the  College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  and  the  DANTES 
Subject  Standardized  Test  (DSST),  because  these  allow  service  members  to  earn 
academic  credits  by  passing  college-level  exams. 

Table  1.2  lists  the  programs  selected  for  this  study.  Chapter  Three  describes  each 
in  detail. 


2  It  does  not  include  less-common  benefits,  such  as  the  opportunity  for  exceptional  enlisted  members  to  be 
nominated  for  one  of  the  service  academies,  the  Airman  Education  and  Commissioning  Program,  or  the  Navy’s 
Advanced  Educational  Voucher  (AEV)  program  for  senior  enlisted  members. 

3  For  an  analysis  of  selected  education  benefits  available  to  veterans,  see  Martorell  and  Bergman,  2013. 
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Table  1.2 

Federal  Education  Benefits  Programs  Available  to 
Service  Members  Included  in  This  Study 

Program 


DoD  Service  TA  programs 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Army 

Air  Force 

DANTES-sponsored  examination  programs 

American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  College  Credit 
for  Military  Service 

Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  (CCAF) 

Service  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  and 
service  academy  scholarships  (enlisted  only) 

VA  MGIB-AD 

MGIB-SR 

Post-9/11  Gl  Bill 

Tuition  Assistance  Top-Up  program 
REAP 

ED  Perkins  or  Stafford  loans 

Pell  Grants 
Work-study 


Methods 

We  used  qualitative  methodology  in  this  research.  First,  we  conducted  a  literature 
review  of  both  civilian  and  military  educational  assistance  to  better  understand  pro¬ 
gram  characteristics,  measures,  and  observed  outcomes. 

Second,  we  developed  a  series  of  logic  models  to  capture  the  federal  educational 
assistance  program  activities  and  services  we  expected  to  support  service  members’ 
educational  goals,  improve  their  transition  to  civilian  life,  and  promote  service-level 
outcomes.  For  this  task,  we  documented  specific  characteristics  of  each  program  (e.g., 
its  participation  eligibility  requirements,  the  services  and  activities  it  offers,  and  its 
products  or  outputs)  and  illustrated  how  the  programs  relate  to  one  another. 

Third,  we  developed  an  eligibility  framework  and  potential  use  paths  based  on 
our  individual  program  review  and  subsequent  logic  modeling.  We  used  these  products 
to  identify  gaps  or  potential  redundancies  in  services  relative  to  service  members’  goals 
across  programs. 

Fourth,  we  explored  benchmarks  for  program  success  that  an  evaluator  could  use 
to  determine  program  effectiveness.  These  benchmarks  take  into  account  the  unique 
characteristics  and  constraints  service  members  face  while  participating  in  these  pro- 
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grams.  For  example,  service  members  in  higher  education  tend  to  be  older  than  tra¬ 
ditional  students,  are  financially  independent,  and  often  have  dependents;  those  on 
active  duty  are  employed  full  time.  Therefore,  comparing  program  participants’  enroll¬ 
ment,  persistence,  graduation  rates,  or  time  to  complete  a  degree  with  students  in  the 
general  civilian  population  might  not  be  appropriate.  This  task  considered  information 
that  could  be  used  in  an  evaluation,  as  well  as  reasonable  or  appropriate  participation 
rates,  costs,  persistence  rates,  and  graduation  rates  for  users  of  these  programs. 


Data  Sources 

Data  from  multiple  sources  informed  this  analysis.  We  reviewed  the  literature  on  the 
educational  assistance  programs  civilian  employers  offer  and  previous  research  on  DoD 
and  YA  educational  assistance  programs  to  document  the  programs’  design  features, 
rationale,  and  goals  and  to  look  for  empirical  evidence  of  positive  outcomes  associ¬ 
ated  with  educational  assistance  programs.  The  review  included  academic  research  and 
reports  from  corporate  human  resource  organizations.  These  provided  insights  on 

•  program  design  options 

•  types  of  metrics  to  consider  for  an  evaluation 

•  ways  to  collect  data 

•  possible  outcomes  to  evaluate. 

To  document  reasonable  expectations  for  service  member  progress  toward  educa¬ 
tional  goals,  we  reviewed  the  literature  on  nontraditional  students  enrolled  in  higher 
education  institutions.  Students  who  are  in  higher  education  full  time  and  are  under 
age  24  are  typically  defined  as  traditional.  Nontraditional  students  enrolled  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  can  offer  a  relevant  point  of  comparison  for  service  members 
because  they  are  older  than  traditional  students,  are  concurrently  employed  in  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  tend  to  have  dependents. 

We  reviewed  open  source,  government  and  program  websites  and  documenta¬ 
tion  to  capture  information  on  program  characteristics,  such  as  governance  policies, 
resources,  activities,  usage  levels,  internal  monitoring  metrics,  and  other  data. 

We  met  with  program  administrators  (key  staff  and  program  managers)  to  gather 
information  on  the  rationale  or  goals  of  each  program;  confirm  the  information  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  program’s  design  features  collected  through  open  source  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  review  of  empirical  literature;  and  collect  any  program  data  on  partici¬ 
pation,  enrollment,  costs,  or  other  information  used  for  internal  monitoring  or  evalua¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  programs  in  the  study  provided  us  some  information.  ED  told  us  that 
it  does  not  collect  information  on  the  active-duty  or  service  member  status  of  program 
users.  Of  the  programs  for  which  we  received  some  data,  the  VA-sponsored  programs 
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could  not  readily  provide  data  on  program  use  by  active-duty  service  members.  As  of 
the  date  of  publication  of  this  report,  in  early  2015,  our  January  2014  formal  request 
for  data  on  service  member  benefit  use  was  still  under  VA  review.  Finally,  we  followed 
up  with  each  program  representative  to  validate  the  logic  model  we  crafted  for  each 
program  and  to  give  program  representatives  the  opportunity  to  provide  feedback. 


Limitations  of  the  Study 

Because  this  study’s  purpose  was  to  capture  the  design  and  intent  of  the  programs, 
our  analyses  rely  on  factual  information  from  policy,  program  administrators,  and 
program  documents.  Because  we  were  not  evaluating  the  implementation  or  impact  of 
the  individual  programs,  we  did  not  solicit  information  or  opinions  about  these  topics 
from  program  users,  administrators,  advocates,  or  critics. 

Furthermore,  our  exploration  of  appropriate  benchmarks  that  could  be  used  in  an 
evaluation  of  these  programs  is  limited  by  our  reliance  on  publicly  available  aggregate 
data,  such  as  annual  enrollment  numbers  or  costs  associated  with  each  program.  We 
did  not  collect  individual-level  data  through  time,  which  would  have  enabled  a  deeper 
understanding  of  participation  rates,  persistence  rates,  graduation  rates,  or  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  programs’  overhead  costs  relative  to  education  benefit  costs.  These  types  of 
data  would  provide  greater  detail  on  the  evaluability  of  each  program. 

It  bears  repeating  that  it  was  outside  the  scope  of  this  study  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs.  While  this  report  lays  out  the  framework  for  a  rigor¬ 
ous  outcome  evaluation,  we  do  not  at  this  stage  analyze  any  service  member  outcomes 
(educational,  employment,  or  income)  to  determine  whether  those  who  utilize  educa¬ 
tion  benefits  are  better  off  than  if  they  had  not  had  access  to  the  benefits  and/or  than 
those  who  did  not  use  the  benefits.  A  separate  research  effort  would  be  required  to 
perform  an  overall,  comprehensive  evaluation  of  educational  assistance  programs  for 
service  members. 


Organization  of  This  Report 

The  remainder  of  this  report  describes  the  results  of  the  RAND  research  on  the  design 
features  of  the  educational  assistance  programs  we  studied.  Chapter  Two  describes  our 
review  of  the  literature  on  civilian  and  military  educational  assistance  programs  and 
the  current  state  of  knowledge  about  nontraditional  students  pursuing  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Chapter  Three  presents  the  logic  model  illustrating  an  overview  of  the  programs 
we  studied,  followed  by  greater  detail  on  each  program  individually.  Chapter  Four 
synthesizes  the  findings  from  the  literature  reviews,  program  data  collection,  and  the 
logic  models  to  understand  congruence  or  gaps  across  programs.  Chapter  Five  reports 
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our  analysis  of  the  programs’  readiness  for  an  evaluation  by  examining  the  types  of 
data  collected  and  available.  This  chapter  also  offers  recommendations  for  appropriate 
benchmarks  for  progress  or  success.  Chapter  Six  concludes  the  report  with  a  summary 
of  the  key  findings  and  suggestions  for  improving  the  connectivity  and  congruence  of 
federal  educational  assistance  programs  available  to  eligible  service  members. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Previous  Research  on  Civilian  and  Military  Educational 
Assistance 


Employer  educational  assistance  programs  are  highly  prevalent,  with  companies  spend¬ 
ing  about  $22  billion  annually  on  employee  education  through  such  programs  (Miller, 
2012).  These  programs  serve  as  a  rich  source  of  information  on  the  prevalence,  types 
of  benefits  provided,  program  details,  and  employee  outcomes  for  a  major  source  of 
funding  civilian  education  for  adults  in  the  labor  force.  These  insights  help  inform  the 
logic  model,  program  evaluation  design,  and  benchmarks  for  determining  military 
educational  program  success. 


Civilian  Employer  Educational  Assistance  Programs 

Employer  educational  assistance  programs  came  into  existence  in  the  United  States  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s,  fueled  in  part  by  the  success  of  the  GI  Bill.  These  programs  have 
since  grown  to  be  a  large  and  commonplace  expenditure,  representing  a  significant 
investment.  According  to  the  American  Society  for  Training  and  Development  report 
on  the  state  of  the  industry  (Miller,  2012),  companies  spent  $21.9  billion  on  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  programs  in  2011,  up  11  percent  from  2010.  Educational  assistance 
programs  are  also  extremely  prevalent  in  the  United  States.  Depending  on  the  type  and 
size  of  employers  studied,  estimates  range  from  about  60  percent  to  almost  90  percent 
of  companies  offering  at  least  some  assistance  for  schooling.  (See,  for  example,  Bruce, 
2010,  p.  1;  Howard,  2009,  p.  4;  Society  for  Human  Resource  Management,  2013, 
p.  23). 

While  many  of  these  surveys  are  based  on  convenience  samples  or  studies  of 
very  large  employers,  one  study  using  data  from  the  1997  National  Employer  Survey 
obtained  remarkably  similar  estimates  (Cappelli,  2004).  If  we  consider  this  from  the 
perspective  of  those  who  are  currently  enrolled  in  school,  according  to  the  2007-2008 
National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study  (Wei  et  al,  2009),  21  percent  of  all  gradu¬ 
ate  students  received  educational  assistance  from  an  employer  (either  their  own  or  a 
parent’s),  receiving  an  average  of  just  over  $5,000  that  year  alone  (Wei  et  ah,  2009, 
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pp.  13-14).  These  numbers  would  be  even  higher  if  paid  leave  for  the  purposes  of 
attending  classes  were  included  in  these  estimates. 

Program  Availability,  Access,  and  Usage 

There  is  much  variation  among  employers  in  whether  and  which  benefits  are  covered, 
as  well  as  in  the  characteristics  of  the  employees  who  choose  to  take  advantage  of 
these  programs.  Educational  financial  assistance  is  more  commonly  offered  in  com¬ 
panies  that  provide  more  benefits  in  general  and  in  larger  firms  than  in  smaller  ones 
(Lerman,  McKernan,  and  Riegg,  2004).  In  addition,  not  all  employees  utilize  these 
programs.  In  a  given  year,  only  about  5  to  11  percent  of  employees  participate  in  edu¬ 
cational  assistance  programs  (Buddin  and  Kapur,  2002;  Dresner,  2007;  Institute  for 
Corporate  Productivity,  2008).  These  employees  are  typically  more  educated  than  the 
average  employee,  with  many  having  completed  some  college  but  not  a  degree;  they 
are,  on  average,  30  or  over,  work  full  time,  and  have  been  with  the  company  longer 
than  employees  who  do  not  participate  in  these  programs  (Cappelli,  2004;  Lerman, 
McKernan,  and  Riegg,  2004;  Loewenstein  and  Spletzer,  1997).  Eligibility  require¬ 
ments  for  participating  in  these  programs — which  may  include  working  full  time; 
tenure  with  the  company;  or  pursuing  specific  degree  programs,  such  as  a  bachelor’s 
degree — may  drive  some  of  these  differences. 

There  is  also  a  lot  of  variation  in  what  companies  cover,  the  amount  of  coverage, 
and  the  requirements  for  coverage.  Organizations  frequently  pay  for  tuition,  books, 
fees,  and  supplies  (Miller,  Ritter-Williams,  and  Rouse,  2010);  they  may  also  cover  paid 
time  off  to  attend  classes,  commute  to  school,  or  study  for  exams  and  sometimes  even 
offer  childcare  and  scholarships  to  family  members  (Woodward,  2005).  The  box  on 
page  11  lists  some  of  the  more  commonly  covered  benefits  and  eligibility  requirements. 

Benefits  of  Educational  Assistance  Programs 

Given  the  prevalence  of  and  resources  devoted  to  such  programs,  employers  likely 
anticipate  that  their  companies  will  benefit  from  these  programs,  thereby  accruing  a 
return  on  the  company’s  initial  investment.  This  section  describes  how  research  has 
demonstrated  that  employers  might  expect  returns  on  this  investment  in  the  shape 
of  recruitment,  retention,  worker  productivity,  and  organizational  commitment  or 
loyalty,  yet  the  evidence  that  employer  educational  assistance  programs  are  positively 
related  to  each  of  these  factors  is  mixed. 

Perceptions  of  Benefits  of  Educational  Assistance  Programs 

Several  recent  surveys  investigate  employees’  perceptions  of  the  benefits  of  educational 
assistance  programs.  In  2010,  for  instance,  the  Apollo  Research  Institute  surveyed 
almost  7,000  current  and  past  educational  assistance  program  participants  at  three 
Fortune  1000  companies  about  their  perceptions  about  their  companies.  Employees 
who  participated  in  educational  assistance  programs  tended  to  feel  quite  positively 
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Common  Civilian  Education  Assistance  Program  Characteristics 

Types  of  coverage 

Tuition 

Fees 

Books 

Commuting 

Paid  time  off 

Amount 

Often  capped  at  $5,250,  although  some  firms  exceed  cap 
Anything  over  $5,250  is  taxable  income 

Payment  options 

Direct  transfer  to  educational  institution 

Employee  reimbursement 

Eligibility 

requirements 

Full-time  salaried 

Management  position 

Years  at  company 

Whether  spouses  or  dependents  are  covered 

Other  typical 
requirements 

Course  restrictions 

University  restrictions 

Time  frame  for  completion 

Commitment  to  stay  at  company  after  completion 

A  grade  of  C  or  better 

about  their  companies  and  their  work.  Seventy  percent  respond  that  the  educational 
assistance  program  makes  them  “more  loyal  to  company”;  70  percent  indicated  that  it 
made  them  “feel  more  engaged  in  [the]  job”;  and  60  percent  reported  that  it  “improved 
work  performance”  (Miller,  Ritter-Williams,  and  Rouse,  2010,  p.  10).  A  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  respondents  indicated  that  these  programs  were  related  to  their  percep¬ 
tion  of  recruitment  and  retention;  42  percent  indicated  that  the  program  was  “criti¬ 
cal  to  their  decision  to  work  at  the  firm”  and  28  percent  indicated  that  the  program 
was  “the  primary  reason  they  remain  at  the  firm”  (Miller,  Ritter-Williams  and  Rouse, 
2010,  p.  10).  Although  responses  to  this  study  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  U.S. 
employees  who  have  used  such  programs,  they  may  suggest  that  assistance  programs 
are  positively  related  to  workers’  attitudes  toward  their  employers,  at  least  in  terms  of 
company  loyalty  and  job  engagement. 

Another  study  examined  perceptions  of  individuals  who  participated  in  employer 
educational  assistance  programs  and  found  that  employees  tend  to  rank  personal  goals 
for  self-enrichment  above  all  other  reasons  for  pursuing  educational  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  with  organizational  goals,  such  as  productivity  and  improving  their  chance  of 
promotion,  ranking  lowest  (Jacobs,  Skillings,  and  Yu,  2001).  This  is  not  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  employees  feeling  more  loyal  to  their  companies  after  participation 
in  these  programs,  but  suggests  that  employees  may  be  thinking  more  about  their  own 
edification  than  their  role  as  workers  when  deciding  to  pursue  these  programs. 
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Mixed  Evidence  for  Benefits  of  Educational  Assistance  Program 
Recruitment  and  Retention 

Although  many  outcomes  may  be  related  to  employer  educational  assistance,  the  aca¬ 
demic  literature  has  primarily  focused  on  retention  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  recruitment 
as  outcomes  of  interest.  When  it  comes  to  recruitment,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  appro¬ 
priate  measures  to  capture  “better”  recruitment.  For  this  reason,  much  of  the  early 
work  on  this  topic  was  theoretical  (Rosen,  1987).  The  empirical  evidence  shows  that 
average  prehire  educational  attainment  of  new  hires  was  higher  at  companies  offering 
educational  assistance  programs  (Cappelli,  2004).  This  supports  the  notion  that  edu¬ 
cational  assistance  programs  facilitate  the  recruitment  of  higher-quality  employees  who 
may  have  higher  levels  of  skills  and  ability.  Prehire  educational  attainment,  however, 
while  potentially  one  marker  of  better  skilled  workers,  is  an  indirect  way  to  capture 
prehire  ability  and  one  that  might  not  translate  as  well  across  industries  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  companies  that  attract  more-educated  applicants  may  differ  from 
others  in  ways  Cappelli  did  not  measure. 

The  body  of  work  on  retention  is  much  larger.  This  literature  indicates  that  turn¬ 
over  is  usually  lower  in  firms  offering  educational  assistance  programs  (Cappelli,  2004; 
Manchester,  2010)  and  that  participation  in  these  programs  is  linked  to  lower  employee 
turnover  (Flaherty,  2007;  Manchester,  2010).  Flowever,  some  of  this  effect  may  occur 
because  employees  who  are  in  school  remain  with  the  company  until  completing  their 
degrees  or  even  stay  on  for  several  years  after  degree  completion,  which  is  sometimes 
a  requirement  of  the  tuition  reimbursement  program.  Indeed,  there  is  some  older  evi¬ 
dence  that  likelihood  of  turnover  decreases  while  employees  are  in  school  but  increases 
after  employees  earn  graduate  degrees  (Benson,  Finegold,  and  Mohrman,  2004).  In  the 
past,  retention  after  degree  completion  has  depended  on  whether  the  employee  studied 
something  specific  to  their  job  or  a  topic  which  is  transferable  to  other  companies  and 
on  opportunities  for  promotion  and  growth  within  the  company  (Benson,  Finegold, 
and  Mohrman,  2004;  Pattie,  Benson,  and  Baruch,  2006). 

Some  of  the  positive  effects  of  educational  assistance  programs  on  retention,  how¬ 
ever,  may  also  be  a  consequence  of  these  programs  drawing  in  better  qualified  employ¬ 
ees  to  begin  with,  with  one  study  finding  this  accounts  for  80  percent  of  one  company’s 
overall  effect  on  retention  (Manchester,  2012). 

Worker  Productivity  and  Organizational  Loyalty 

Less  is  known  about  the  relationship  between  educational  assistance  programs  and 
worker  productivity  and  loyalty  to  the  organization.  The  literature  on  worker  produc¬ 
tivity,  for  instance,  is  mostly  descriptive  or  uses  raises  and  earnings  as  a  proxy  for  per¬ 
formance.  This  research  suggests  that  workers  who  use  educational  assistance  do  better 
than  nonusers  in  terms  of  earnings,  turnover,  performance  awards,  job  attendance, 
and  subjective  performance  measures  (Cappelli,  2004;  Krueger  and  Rouse,  1998).  This 
might  be  because  higher-quality  workers  are  drawn  to  companies  offering  these  ben- 
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efits  to  begin  with  (Cappelli,  2004)  or  because  more-productive  workers  may  be  more 
likely  to  take  advantage  of  these  programs.  There  is  even  less  research  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  employer  educational  assistance  programs  and  organizational  commit¬ 
ment.  However,  the  existing  literature  suggests  that  employees  who  are  satisfied  with 
opportunities  for  development  are  more  committed  (Ross  and  Reskin,  1992;  Bartlett, 
2001;  Meyer  and  Smith,  2000;  Tansky  and  Cohen,  2001).  On-the-job  training  and 
perceptions  of  training  opportunities  are  also  linked  to  greater  commitment  (Bartlett, 
2001;  Bartlett  and  Kang,  2004;  Ehrhardt  et  ah,  2011).  Finally,  one  study  of  graduate 
business  school  students  suggests  that  employees  who  use  educational  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  report  more  organizational  commitment  than  comparable  students  who  are  not 
receiving  assistance  from  their  employers  (Pattie,  Benson,  and  Baruch,  2006). 


Previous  Research  on  Military  Educational  Assistance  Programs 

Program  Characteristics 

Chapter  Three  describes  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  military  educational  assis¬ 
tance  programs  we  examined.  This  section  provides  an  overview  of  these  programs’ 
characteristics  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  discussions  of  prior  assessments  of  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  educational  assistance  programs. 

Military  educational  assistance  programs  share  many  similarities  with  civil¬ 
ian  programs  in  terms  of  both  eligibility  and  benefits.  For  example,  many  military 
programs  are  available  only  to  full-time  employees — active-duty  service  members  or 
reserve  component  members  on  temporary  active  duty.  Most  have  an  accrual  structure 
based  on  years  of  service,  and  the  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  has  an  option  to  transfer  some  or 
all  earned  benefits  to  a  spouse  and/or  qualifying  children  who  are  military  dependents. 
Some  civilian  educational  assistance  programs  also  offer  the  opportunity  to  transfer 
benefits  to  spouses  and/or  children. 

Military  programs  generally  cover  tuition,  fees,  and  books  for  higher  education. 
The  payment  mechanisms  of  military  programs  vary,  but  in  general,  programs  transfer 
education  funds  directly  to  the  institution.  In  some  cases,  the  participant  must  pay 
costs  for  a  course  or  term  up  front  and  out  of  pocket.  If  he  or  she  successfully  completes 
the  unit  of  education  per  governing  requirements  (e.g.,  time  frame  or  passing  grade), 
the  program  will  reimburse  the  member  for  costs  incurred.1 

Similar  to  civilian  programs,  some  military  programs  require  an  additional  com¬ 
mitment  to  remain  in  the  military  following  participation.  These  periods  of  additional 
obligated  service  generally  range  from  one  to  five  years,  depending  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  benefits,  both  those  paid  directly  to  institutions  and  cash  transfers  to  the  user. 


1  In  the  case  of  tuition  assistance  (TA),  current  policy  caps  reimbursement  at  $250  per  credit  hour  or  $4,500  per 
FY.  The  program  covers  100  percent  of  costs  up  to  these  program  caps.  Historically,  users  have  had  to  cover  up  to 
25  percent  of  tuition  assistance  costs. 
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Very  few  military  programs  provide  dedicated  paid  time  off  (i.e.,  full-time  student,  no 
military  responsibility)  to  pursue  education.  Most  participants  in  military  programs 
must  do  so  while  off  duty  to  avoid  interfering  with  their  primary  military  duty  basis. 

Our  review  of  academic  literature  associated  with  the  effects  of  military  education 
benefit  programs  on  various  outcomes  of  participants  began  with  the  same  framework 
we  used  to  review  and  categorize  civilian  program  literature.  That  is,  we  focused  on 
literature  associated  with  effects  on  recruitment,  retention,  and  productivity,  but  we 
also  expanded  the  review  to  include  postmilitary  service  outcomes.  We  included  this 
body  of  literature  because  many  military  education  programs  are  initially  available  to 
users  while  on  active  or  reserve  duty  but  can  be,  and  often  are,  more  widely  used  after 
service,  when  the  user  is  considered  a  military  veteran  (e.g.,  GI  Bills).2 

Military  Recruitment  and  Retention 

Access  to  generous  military  education  benefits  is  consistently  cited  as  a  top  motivation 
for  joining  the  military  (Ginexi,  Miller,  and  Tarver,  1994;  Asch  et  ah,  2002;  Buddin 
and  Kapur,  2002;  Simon,  Negrusa,  and  Warner,  2010).  In  fact,  many  military  edu¬ 
cation  benefit  programs  are  designed  to  both  attract  and  retain  high-quality  person¬ 
nel  for  military  service  (Directive-Type  Memorandum  09-003,  2009).  Several  stud¬ 
ies  have  attempted  to  quantify  the  marginal  effect  of  a  change  in  education  benefit 
generosity  on  military  recruiting.  Between  late  1980  and  September  1981,  DoD  con¬ 
ducted  a  nationwide  experiment  that  varied  levels  of  education  benefits,  and  research¬ 
ers  observed  that  more-generous  benefits  had  a  positive  (5-11  percent)  effect  on  quality 
(high  school  graduate,  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  score  over  50)  enlistments 
(Polich,  Fernandez,  and  Orvis,  1982). 

Although  generous  military  education  benefits  appear  to  attract  highly  qualified 
individuals  to  join  military  service,  this  recruiting  strategy  may  be  costly  and  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  DoD  in  the  long  term.  Overly  generous  benefits  that  can  be  accessed  after 
military  service  may  motivate  enlistees  to  separate  from  the  military,  rather  than  reen¬ 
list,  to  pursue  higher  education  in  a  more  focused  way.  If  widespread,  this  phenomenon 
would  require  higher  rates  of  recruiting  (and  costs)  to  maintain  force  size  and  qual¬ 
ity.  An  analysis  of  Montgomery- era  GI  Bill  data  (from  1991  through  2005),  yielded 
an  estimate  that  a  $10,000  increase  in  benefits  would  increase  postservice  use  among 
Army  veterans  within  two  years  of  separation  by  5  to  8  percentage  points  (Simon, 
Negrusa,  and  Warner,  2010).  The  same  study  reports  a  significant  correlation  between 
higher  benefits,  as  well  as  higher  aptitude  scores,  and  increased  rates  of  separation  from 
military  service,  thus  requiring  higher  rates  of  future  recruitment  to  maintain  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  armed  forces.  Other  service-specific  programs,  such  as  the  Army  and 


2  In  the  case  of  the  Montgomery  (Ch.  30)  and  Post-9/11  (Ch.  33)  GI  Bills,  eligible  users  must  execute  their 
benefits  within  a  defined,  but  lengthy,  period  following  discharge  from  active  military  service.  These  periods  vary 
from  10  to  15  years.  In  the  case  of  benefits  transferred  to  dependents,  benefits  typically  expire  when  the  dependent 
turns  25. 
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Navy  College  Funds,  have  been  evaluated  for  their  effects  on  recruiting  and  were  found 
to  have  relatively  low  marginal  cost  ($5,500-$12,750,  in  2001  dollars)  for  an  additional 
high-quality  recruit  (Warner,  Simon,  and  Payne,  2001).  While  Simon,  Negrusa,  and 
Warner,  2010,  did  not  estimate  the  marginal  cost  of  a  high-quality  recruit,  other  work 
suggests  that  service  education  benefit  programs,  such  as  the  Army  and  Navy  College 
Funds,  were  relatively  cost-effective  recruiting  tools  compared  to  other  options  such  as 
enlistment  bonuses  or  additional  recruiting  manpower  and/or  advertising  investments 
(Asch  and  Dertouzos,  1994). 

While  most  literature  focused  on  the  effect  of  military  education  benefits  on 
recruiting  find  a  positive  association,  the  effects  on  retention  appear  to  be  mixed.  As 
discussed  in  the  previous  section,  many  military  education  programs  obligate  the  user 
to  additional  military  service — this  is  a  directly  observable  and  measurable  effect  on 
retention.  However,  a  service  member’s  propensity  to  remain  in  the  military  beyond 
any  mandatory  service  associated  with  a  given  education  program  is  more  difficult  to 
measure. 

The  findings  of  earlier  studies  suggest  service-level  TA  programs  more  than  pay 
for  themselves  in  retention  benefits  (Boesel  and  Johnson,  1988;  Garcia,  Joy,  and  Reese, 
1998).  An  alternative  hypothesis  is  that  many  TA  users  are  “priming  the  pump”  for 
postservice  education  rather  than  improving  their  knowledge  and  skills  for  use  in  an 
extended  military  career  (Boesel  and  Johnson,  1988).  A  more  recent  study  examined 
the  relationship  between  use  of  military  TA  and  retention  behavior  of  first-term  enlist¬ 
ees  (Buddin  and  Kapur,  2002).  TA  is  considered  a  strong  recruiting  tool  because  it  is 
accessible  to  users  relatively  early  in  their  military  careers  (within  the  first  one  to  two 
years)  and  currently  funds  100  percent  of  off-duty  education  costs  up  to  prescribed 
caps.  Some  also  consider  the  program  to  be  an  effective  retention  tool.  This  analysis 
used  data  from  FYs  1997  and  1998  to  investigate  whether  or  not  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  TA  users  were  more  likely  to  reenlist  than  those  who  did  not  use  TA.  Buddin 
and  Kapur,  2002,  found  that  users  were  consistently  less  likely  to  remain  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  after  completion  of  their  first  enlistment  than  nonusers.  The  authors  argued  that, 
due  to  workplace  distractions  and  the  requirement  to  pursue  TA-funded  education 
while  off  duty,  it  is  difficult  to  complete  a  degree  utilizing  TA  alone.  They  also  argued 
that,  because  GI  Bill  veteran  benefits  were  (and  remain)  significantly  more  generous 
than  active-duty  TA,  service  members  are  incentivized  to  leave  the  military  and  pursue 
higher  education  full  time  as  a  veteran. 

Postservice  Outcomes 

In  the  realm  of  postmilitary  service  outcomes,  a  considerable  body  of  literature  exam¬ 
ines  the  effect  of  various  historical  eras’  GI  Bill  programs  on  the  educational  attain¬ 
ment  and  economic  well-being  of  participants.  Starting  with  the  post-World  War  II 
Service  Member  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  known  commonly  as  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights, 
research  has  demonstrated  that  users  have  higher  levels  of  educational  attainment  than 
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do  nonveteran  college  student  peers  (Bound  and  Turner,  1999).  Users  of  the  Korea-era 
GI  Bill  experienced  higher  average  long-term  earnings  (10  percent)  than  veterans  who 
did  not  use  their  earned  benefits  (O’Neill,  1977).  Stanley,  2003,  estimated  the  com¬ 
bined  effects  of  the  “midcentury”  World  War  II  and  Korea  GI  Bills  on  college  attain¬ 
ment  for  men  born  1921-1933  to  be  about  15-20  percent.  Angrist,  1993,  observed 
both  higher  average  earnings  (6  percent)  and  years  of  education  (1.4  plus  years)  for 
Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  users  compared  to  both  nonusers  and  noneligible  civilians.  While 
the  fact  is  not  directly  related  to  GI  Bill  usage,  Page,  2006,  found  that  post-World 
War  II  fathers’  level  of  education  influenced  their  children’s  progress  through  primary 
school.  Each  year  of  additional  schooling  the  father  earns  (likely  using  the  GI  Bill) 
significantly  reduced  the  probability  of  his  child  being  held  back  in  primary  school. 

Research  surrounding  the  Post-9/ 11  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  2008 
(known  as  the  Post-9/11  GI  Bill)  has  been  limited  to  date,  primarily  due  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  short  period  of  the  program’s  existence  and  a  lack  of  publicly  available,  record- 
level  data  on  usage.3  Using  primarily  a  qualitative  approach,  Steele,  Salcedo,  and  Coley, 
2011,  conducted  surveys  and  on-campus  focus  groups  with  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  users 
and  found  mixed  satisfaction  with  the  program  overall.4  Approximately  24  percent  of 
respondents  cited  the  GI  Bill  as  the  primary  driver  in  their  decision  to  pursue  higher 
education  following  military  service.  However,  over  one-half  of  respondents  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  ability  to  transfer  previously  earned  academic  credit  to  their  current 
institution.  Almost  40  percent  of  survey  respondents  reported  having  difficulty  under¬ 
standing  their  GI  Bill  benefit  options.  However,  evidence  to  date  suggests  that  the  Post- 
9/11  GI  Bill  has  substantially  influenced  educational  enrollment;  using  Social  Security, 
VA,  and  state-level  financial  aid  data,  Barr,  2013,  demonstrated  that  the  higher  level  of 
education  benefits  associated  with  the  Post-9/ 11  GI  Bill  compared  to  previous  versions 
of  the  benefit  (e.g.,  Montgomery,  Vietnam)  has  increased  veterans’  college  enrollment 
by  15  to  20  percent,  with  larger  numbers  in  states  in  which  users  received  large  benefit 
increases.5 

The  most  recent  research  on  the  effects  of  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  (Cate,  2014)  focused 
on  establishing  initial  benchmarks  on  graduation  rates  and  time  to  completion  for  stu¬ 
dent  veterans  who  first  used  either  the  MGIB  between  2002  and  2010  or  the  Post-9/11 
GI  Bill  between  2009  and  2010.  Using  record-level  GI  Bill  usage  data  from  VA  and 
associated  graduation  data  from  National  Student  Clearinghouse  (NSC),  the  author 
estimated  that,  as  of  June  2013,  51.7  percent  of  students  who  used  these  GI  Bills  since 


3  Currently,  access  to  VA  data  on  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  usage  requires  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  request. 

4  Of  the  564  current  and  former  service  members  identified,  230  completed  the  survey.  The  research  team  con¬ 
ducted  22  focus  groups  at  13  higher  education  institutions  across  three  states. 

5  Unlike  previous  GI  Bills  that  provided  users  with  cash  transfers,  the  Post-9/ 1 1  version  both  pays  institutions  of 
higher  education  directly  to  cover  tuition  and  fees  and,  in  most  cases,  transfers  cash  to  users  for  living  expenses. 
Because  benefit  levels  for  both  aspects  of  the  program  vary  by  state,  the  benefits  potential  users  may  receive  are 
inherently  variable. 
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2002  had  successfully  completed  a  postsecondary  degree,  ranging  from  a  vocational 
certificate  to  a  doctorate  (Cate,  2014,  p.  33).  Furthermore,  64.6  percent  of  the  GI  Bill 
users  first  earned  an  associate’s  or  occupational  certification,  and  49.6  percent  of  those 
users  then  continued  their  education  to  earn  another  postsecondary  degree  (Cate,  2014, 
p.  33).  This  study  highlighted  the  fact  that  40.8  percent  of  modern  GI  Bill  users  who 
completed  a  postsecondary  degree  had  previously  completed  at  least  one  postsecondary 
program  prior  to  using  any  GI  Bill  benefits  (Cate,  2014,  p.  33).  These  findings  suggest 
that  a  significant  portion  of  modern  GI  Bill  users  have  already  completed  some  form  of 
postsecondary  education  and  are  using  their  benefits  to  pursue  more  advanced  levels  of 
education  (e.g.,  masters  degrees,  doctorates).  However,  this  study  does  not  estimate  the 
relative  effects  of  various  individual,  environmental,  and  programmatic  characteristics 
on  individual  outcomes. 


Broader  Benefits  of  Educational  Assistance 

The  benefits  of  educational  assistance  programs  may  extend  well  beyond  retention, 
recruitment,  loyalty,  and  worker  productivity,  as  described  above,  both  for  civilians 
and  military  service  members.  Although  these  outcomes  might  be  most  central  from 
an  organizational  standpoint,  employees  and  their  families  can  benefit  from  these  pro¬ 
grams  in  a  variety  of  other  ways.  It  is  well  established  that  more  schooling  is  related  to 
a  variety  of  better  economic  outcomes  and  to  improved  health  and  well-being  (Hout, 
2012;  Seeman  et  ah,  2010).  Higher  levels  of  schooling,  and  of  mothers  in  particular,  are 
also  related  to  better  parenting  practices  and  better  academic  outcomes  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  (Augustine,  2011,  2014;  Magnuson,  2007).  Parents  with  higher  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion,  income,  or  status  have  children  with  higher  levels  of  education,  income,  or  status. 
Indeed,  parents’  income  is  an  excellent  predictor  of  children’s  eventual  incomes  (see, 
e.g.,  Solon,  1992).  However,  the  mechanism  for  this  transfer  is  not  well  understood, 
and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  the  process  goes  by  several  different  names.  For  example, 
Solon,  1992,  refers  to  this  process  or  relationship  as  intergenerational  transmission ,  inter- 
generational  income  correlation,  and  intergenerational  mobility.  Sociologists  have  argued 
that  social  capital  provides  the  mechanism  for  parents  to  encourage  development  of 
their  children’s  human  capital  (and,  thus,  earnings  and  status);  Coleman,  1988,  uses 
the  term  social  capital  and  uses  the  term  intergenerational  closure  to  describe  situations 
with  high  levels  of  social  capital.  In  contrast,  psychologists  have  argued  that  parents 
influence  their  children’s  academic  achievement  through  a  set  of  specific  beliefs  and 
behaviors  (see,  e.g.,  Davis-Keen,  2005).  Psychologists  are  likely  to  refer  to  the  specific 
beliefs  and  behaviors  rather  than  the  process.  (For  example,  Davis-Keen,  2005,  does 
not  use  the  word  intergenerational  at  all).  Economists  tend  to  talk  about  intergenera¬ 
tional  mobility,  with  an  influence  on  income;  for  example,  Page,  2006,  uses  the  terms 
intergenerational  correlations,  intergenerational  mobility,  and  intergenerational  education 
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effects.  All  these  terms  refer  to  a  similar  phenomenon  that  has  been  documented  across 
disciplines  and  could  therefore  be  viewed  roughly  as  synonyms,  although  they  may  not 
agree  on  the  exact  mechanism.6  Educational  assistance  programs  thus  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  improve  the  lives  of  employers,  their  spouses,  and  generations  of  their  families. 


Concluding  Remarks 

Civilian  educational  assistance  programs  are  extremely  prevalent  and  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States;  however,  few  companies  investigate  the  impacts  of  such 
programs  on  individual  users  or  on  broader  social  and  economic  outcomes.  The  litera¬ 
ture  on  civilian  educational  assistance  programs  provides  some  insights  into  the  short¬ 
term  consequences  of  these  programs  for  recruitment,  retention,  worker  productivity, 
and  organizational  commitment.  Knowledge  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  programs 
on  outcomes  remains  fairly  limited,  however,  because  most  companies  do  not  evaluate 
their  programs  and  because  data  from  other  sources  are  scarce.  In  addition,  some  out¬ 
comes  remain  difficult  to  measure  (e.g.,  worker  productivity),  some  concepts  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  capture  (e.g.,  improved  recruitment),  and  it  is  difficult  to  assess  whether  these 
programs  are  in  fact  causally  related  to  the  outcomes  of  interest. 

Military  education  benefits  have  the  potential  to  affect  many  different  aspects  of 
DoD’s  force  management.  Previous  research  suggests  that  that  these  programs  gener¬ 
ally  improve  recruitment  of  quality  personnel  into  military  service  but  also  motivate 
service  members  to  leave  the  armed  forces  to  pursue  education.  Recent  studies  indi¬ 
cate  that  military  education  benefits  are  increasing  postsecondary  participation  among 
beneficiaries  and  that  these  beneficiaries  are  performing  equally  as  well  as  civilians  in 
college  (Barr,  2013;  Cate,  2014).  However,  members  of  Congress  have  raised  concerns 
about  the  increasing  use  of  benefits  at  for-profit  institutions,  both  because  of  high 
dropout  rates  at  such  institutions  and  because  of  their  tuition  is  higher  those  com¬ 
munity  colleges  and  public  four-year  institutions  (Harkin,  2010).  The  rise  in  the  use 
of  VA  and  DoD  education  benefits  at  for-profit  institutions  is  evident  in  the  683  per¬ 
cent  growth  in  payments  at  20  for-profit  education  companies  between  2006  and 
2010,  from  $66.6  million  to  a  projected  $521.2  million  (Harkin,  2010). 7  With  a  large- 
scale  military  personnel  drawdown  under  way  and  an  improving  national  economy  as 
a  backdrop,  further  research  is  needed  to  understand  the  potential  longitudinal  and 
interactive  effects  of  these  programs  on  users  at  a  variety  of  higher  education  institu¬ 
tion  types. 


6  We  are  grateful  to  our  colleague  Jennie  Wenger  for  the  insights  about  the  various  approaches  to  this 
phenomenon. 

7  The  sample  of  20  for-profit  institutions  represents  schools  that  provided  usable  data  to  the  Senate  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  Labor  and  Pension  Committee  for  its  analysis. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Description  of  Programs'  Design  Features 


This  chapter  first  presents  a  description  and  application  of  the  overarching  framework 
used  to  analyze  the  in-scope  benefit  programs.  More-detailed  descriptions  of  each  pro¬ 
gram  follow,  along  with  a  close-up  model  for  each.  This  process  helps  identify  common 
inputs,  activities,  outputs,  and  outcomes  among  programs  and  provide  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  how  each  operates  in  isolation. 


Overarching  Program  Logic  Model 

Logic  models — also  referred  to  as  theories  of  action  or  theories  of  impact  (Rossi,  Lipsey, 
and  Freeman,  2004) — are  used  to  identify  the  rationale  behind  a  program  and  provide 
some  boundaries  on  what  is  considered  part  of  its  structure  (Riemer  and  Bickman, 
2011;  Wholey,  Hatry,  and  Newcomer,  2010;  McLaughlin  and  Jordan,  1999).  They 
illustrate  how  program  resources,  activities,  services  (inputs),  and  direct  products  of 
services  (outputs)  are  designed  to  produce  short-term,  medium-term  (proximal),  and 
long-term  (distal)  outcomes  in  the  population  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program. 
The  logic  model  also  includes  broader  community  effects  to  which  the  program’s  activ¬ 
ities  and  services  endeavor  to  contribute  (Knowlton  and  Phillips,  2009).  Logic  models 
are  useful  in  articulating  the  theoretical  assumptions  or  principles  underlying  a  pro¬ 
gram’s  structure  and  for  noting  the  envisioned  goals. 

A  logic  model  can  be  used  as  a  blueprint  or  road  map  of  a  program  to  support 
its  evaluation  in  three  ways.  First,  a  logic  model  structures  the  components  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  (which  activities  must  occur  for  an  outcome  to  be  reached),  the  targeted  popu¬ 
lations  that  are  eligible  for  a  program,  and  where  progress  is  expected.  This  structure 
guides  which  components  can  be  measured  and  what  benchmarks  for  progress  should 
look  like.  For  example,  if  outcomes  are  not  met,  a  logic  model  can  help  program  staff 
pinpoint  gaps  or  weaknesses  in  the  program’s  activities  or  operations.  Second,  a  logic 
model  maps  out  how  desired  outcomes  are  expected  to  be  achieved:  the  expected  con¬ 
nections  among  the  components  of  the  model,  how  the  components  interrelate,  and 
what  processes  need  to  be  in  place  to  ensure  that  they  work  in  tandem.  These  connec¬ 
tions  and  processes  can  then  be  systematically  evaluated  to  determine  what  improve- 
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ments  can  be  made  to  the  program  so  that  goals  can  be  met.  Third,  a  logic  model  can 
act  as  a  touchstone  or  a  working  model  to  which  program  staff  can  continuously  refer 
to  determine  whether  evaluation  results  suggest  a  need  to  modify  the  original  program 
design  or  the  logic  model  (W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  2010). 

Figure  3.1  outlines  the  proposed  RAND  logic  model  for  the  military  educational 
assistance  programs  we  examined.  Inputs  and  activities  are  the  resources  and  services 
DoD,  VA,  and  ED  provide.  The  three  gold  boxes  represent  the  programs  under  the 
auspices  of  the  DoD:  the  TA  programs  each  service  offers,  DANTES  and  ACE  exami¬ 
nation  opportunities,  CCAF,  and  ROTC  and  the  service  academies  for  enlisted.  The 
blue  box  includes  VA  programs:  the  GI  Bills,  REAR  and  TA  Top-Up  program.  The 

Figure  3.1 

Education  Assistance  Programs  Logic  Model 


RAND  RR664-3.1 
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green  box  includes  ED  programs:  Pell  grants,  Stafford  and  Perkins  loans,  and  work- 
study  opportunities. 

In  this  logic  model,  DoD,  ED,  and  VA  will  need  to  measure  two  components  to 
evaluate  whether  their  programs  are  working.  The  first  is  the  outputs,  which  are  the 
services  and  products  that  each  educational  assistance  program  provides  (e.g.,  direct 
funding  for  schooling,  coursework,  or  transfer  of  experience  garnered  while  in  service 
to  academic  credit).  The  second  is  the  outcomes.  These  can  be  measured  in  the  short 
and  medium  terms  (e.g.,  course  credit  or  a  completed  degree)  or  the  long  term.  Short- 
and  medium-term  outcomes  are  the  knowledge,  skills,  behavior,  and  attitudes  that 
the  programs  expect  participants  to  acquire  or  that  are  expected  to  change  while  in  the 
program.  This  includes,  for  example,  the  increased  knowledge  or  improved  occupa¬ 
tional  skills  that  come  from  course  credit  or  from  completing  an  associate’s  or  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree,  as  well  as  improving  the  probability  that  a  participant  will  enroll  in  college. 
Long-term  outcomes  are  the  expected  improvements  in  the  participants’  opportuni¬ 
ties  once  they  use  a  program’s  activities  and  services.  In  this  logic  model,  two  long-term 
outcomes  are  expected  to  result  directly  from  more  schooling  or  from  the  transfer  of 
military  experience  into  course  credit:  (1)  professional  advancement  while  the  service 
member  remains  in  the  military  and  (2)  a  successful  transition  to  civilian  life.  The  key 
to  the  logic  model  is  the  dynamic  flow  of  the  relationships  between  and  among  the 
inputs,  outputs,  and  outcomes.  Understanding  the  expected  connections  among  these 
three  components  of  the  model  will  allow  for  systematic  evaluations  so  the  program 
can  undertake  continuous  improvements  (W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  2004). 

This  logic  model  also  illustrates  a  number  of  broader  impacts.  The  expectation 
is  that,  ultimately,  these  programs  will  support  the  military’s  efforts  to  attract  highly 
qualified,  self-selective,  and  motivated  service  members;  build  human  capital  within  the 
military;  retain  highly  skilled  personnel;  improve  the  readiness  of  the  armed  forces  as 
a  whole;  improve  service  members’  satisfaction  with  their  military  experience;  improve 
veterans’  employment  experience  and  satisfaction  with  civilian  life;  and  enhance  the 
skill  level  of  the  nation’s  workforce. 


Individual  Program  Descriptions  and  Logic  Models 

Service  Tuition  Assistance  Programs 

Service  TA  reimburses  service  members  for  tuition  costs  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  off- 
duty  education.  It  was  originally  created  and  funded  by  the  National  Defense  Authori¬ 
zation  Act  of  1972.  While  DoD  maintains  oversight  of  general  policy  and  regulations 
governing  TA,  each  service  separately  operates  and  accounts  for  TA  program  funding 
and  sets  eligibility  requirements.1 


1  DoDI  1322.25  was  recently  updated,  effective  July  7,  2014.  Major  changes  include  new  requirements  for  suc¬ 
cessful  course  completion  and  exclusion  of  course  fees  from  TA  funding. 
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Because  of  the  common  governing  regulations,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  similar¬ 
ity  across  services’  programs.  Service  members  in  all  services  may  use  TA  funding 
to  pursue  vocational  and  technical  programs  and  undergraduate  and  graduate-level 
education.  Enlisted  users  must  be  able  to  complete  a  TA-funded  course  prior  to  sepa¬ 
ration,  and  officers  incur  a  two-year  additional  service  obligation  on  completing  a  TA- 
funded  course.  The  programs  fund  tuition  costs  up  to  $250  per  credit  hour  for  college 
courses  taken  by  eligible  active-duty  service  members,  with  a  maximum  payment  of 
$4,500  a  year.  Reserve  component  members  may  be  eligible  for  TA  when  on  temporary 
active-duty  status  or  as  allowed  by  service-specific  policies.  For  example,  drilling  Army 
reserve  component  members  in  good  standing  are  eligible  for  TA.  These  payments  are 
made  directly  to  the  school,  and  a  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  must  be 
on  file  with  DoD’s  Voluntary  Education  office  before  service  members  will  be  approved 
to  use  TA  at  the  institution.  Service  members  who  fail  or  do  not  complete  a  course  are 
required  to  repay  TA  costs,  with  the  exception  of  incompletes  due  to  service-related 
circumstances  (e.g.,  deployment).  Figure  3.2  illustrates  the  TA  program  model. 

In  addition  to  academic  credits  and  a  degree  or  certificate,  TA  provides  service 
members  with  additional  benefits  in  the  short  and  medium  terms.  Educational  activi¬ 
ties  also  provide  service  members  a  meaningful  off-duty  activity.  Furthermore,  program 
representatives  viewed  educational  pursuits  as  helping  service  members  develop  critical 
thinking  abilities,  providing  professional  development  opportunities,  and  increasing 
satisfaction  with  active-duty  life. 

Although  the  basic  TA  program  guidelines  for  all  services  are  set  in  regulations, 
each  service  has  tailored  its  own  program  policies  over  time  to  reflect  evolving  program 
goals  and  contain  program  costs.  For  example,  in  2009,  the  Navy  changed  eligibil¬ 
ity  requirements  from  allowing  all  service  members  to  access  TA  to  limiting  eligibil¬ 
ity  to  those  who  had  served  at  least  one  year  after  their  first  permanent  duty  station 
assignment.  According  to  program  representatives,  this  policy  was  implemented  to 
encourage  seamen  to  acculturate  to  the  Navy  before  pursuing  education  in  their  off- 
duty  hours.  Starting  in  January  2014,  the  Marines  and  Army  implemented  service 
requirements  for  TA  as  well.  Members  of  the  Air  Force  are  eligible  for  TA  after  they 
have  completed  basic  training.  All  services  require  participants  to  be  in  good  military 
standing,  which  means  individuals  must  not  have  any  pending  disciplinary  and/or  job 
performance  issues. 

Prior  to  2001,  users  were  required  to  pay  25  percent  of  tuition  costs  incurred  for 
a  TA-funded  course,  and  the  individual  services  covered  the  remaining  75  percent 
of  costs.  Congressional  action  modified  TA  policy  in  2001  to  allow  services  to  cover 
100  percent  of  TA  costs;  as  a  result,  spending  then  increased  across  all  services,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  As  shown  in  Figure  3.3,  the  change  in  tuition  cover¬ 
age  from  75  percent  to  100  percent  was  associated  with  a  large  increase  in  TA  program 
spending,  even  as  the  services  were  fighting  two  wars. 
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Figure  3.2 

Tuition  Assistance  Program  Close-Up  Model 
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According  to  the  service  TA  program  representatives  interviewed  for  this  study, 
the  long-term  goals  for  these  programs  are  for  service  members  to  complete  associates’ 
or  bachelors’  degrees  and  ensure  professional  advancement  (see  Figure  3.2).  Thus,  these 
programs  are  partly  structured  around  retention  of  high-performing  service  members 
who  show  a  desire  for  self-improvement  through  education.  However,  program  rep¬ 
resentatives  recognized  that  not  all  service  members  accessing  TA  were  interested  in 
service  careers.  Another  long-term  goal  of  these  programs  is  to  help  service  members 
transition  successfully  into  civilian  life,  either  by  providing  them  the  academic  creden¬ 
tials  to  obtain  a  civilian  job  or  by  giving  them  a  head  start  on  degrees  to  be  earned  after 
leaving  the  service. 
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Figure  3.3 

Tuition  Assistance  Spending,  1985-2012 
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DANTES-Sponsored  Examinations  and  ACE  College  Credit  for  Military  Service 

Figure  3.4  illustrates  the  logic  model  for  DoD  programs  that  support  alternative  means 
of  obtaining  college  credits:  the  college  credit  examinations  DANTES  sponsors  and 
the  college  credit  for  military  service  the  ACE  program  can  provide.  DANTES  admin¬ 
isters  both  programs,  with  the  Navy  serving  as  executive  agent. 

Service  members  can  earn  college  credits  utilizing  DoD-sponsored  credit-by¬ 
examination  testing  programs:  CLEP  and  the  DSST.  DANTES  does  not  own  or 
administer  these  examinations  but  provides  contract  and  administrative  support  and 
oversight  to  provide  them  at  no  cost  to  eligible  service  members.  Program  officers 
describe  the  goal  of  both  programs  as  helping  service  members  reduce  the  time  and  cost 
needed  to  meet  their  individual  educational  goals.  Users  can  earn  three  to  12  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  per  exam  in  lieu  of  college  courses.  Exams  can  be  taken  at  194 
base-sponsored  national  test  centers  worldwide  or  at  on-campus  national  test  centers. 

Service  members  can  also  earn  academic  credit  for  military  training  and  occu¬ 
pational  experience  through  the  ACE  College  Credit  for  Military  Service,  which  is 
under  the  contractual  oversight  of  DANTES.  ACE  program  specialists  continuously 
evaluate  military  training  courses  and  occupations  and  publish  recommended  college 
credits.  Military  training  is  documented  in  a  service  member’s  Joint  Service  Transcript, 
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Figure  3.4 

DANTES-Sponsored  Examinations  and  ACE  College  Credit  for  Military  Service  Close-Up 
Model 
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which  serves  as  the  official  transcript  tool  for  Army,  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  and  Coast 
Guard  personnel  and  validates  and  documents  the  recommended  college  credits  for 
professional  military  education,  training  courses,  and  occupational  experience  of  ser¬ 
vice  members  and  veterans.  This  unified  and  standardized  document  makes  it  easier 
for  institutions  to  review  and  award  these  credits  appropriately  to  service  members’ 
and  veterans’  degree  programs.  Program  administrators  collect  data  on  Joint  Service 
Transcript  requests  over  time  as  an  indicator  of  program  demand  and  potential  volume 
of  credit  transfer.  Although  recommended  credits  for  service  members  are  conveyed 
to  academic  institutions  through  Joint  Service  Transcripts,  the  academic  institutions 
make  the  final  determinations  about  whether  to  accept  these  recommendations.  There 
is  no  feedback  mechanism  to  convey  whether  a  given  academic  institution  has  accepted 
or  rejected  these  credit  recommendations,  so  program  officers  do  not  have  visibility  on 
the  extent  to  which  individuals  are  successful  in  transferring  credits  earned  via  this 
program.  Figure  3.4  illustrates  the  program  model  for  the  DANTES  examination  and 
ACE  credit  programs. 

Both  the  DANTES-sponsored  examinations  and  the  ACE  college  credit  program 
provide  service  members  with  ways  to  gain  credits  for  knowledge  and  experience  while 
simultaneously  reducing  the  time  and  cost  required  to  earn  a  degree.  The  programs  are 
available  to  all  active-duty  and  RC  service  members  and  can  be  used  to  accumulate 
credits  prior  to  meeting  eligibility  requirements  for  service  TA  and  GI  Bill  programs. 
Reserve  component  members  can  also  use  these  programs  if  they  are  not  eligible  for 
service  TA  (e.g.,  when  they  are  not  activated). 
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Community  College  of  the  Air  Force 

CCAF  is  an  accredited  community  college  available  to  enlisted  (active-duty,  guard,  and 
reserve)  members  of  the  Air  Force,  although  enlisted  members  of  other  services  serv¬ 
ing  as  Air  Force  training  instructors  are  also  eligible  for  enrollment  (see  Figure  3.5).2 
Under  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY  2012,  eligibility  for  CCAF 
was  expanded  to  include  all  combat-related  wounded  warriors  for  10  years  following  a 
medical  discharge,  provided  that  the  individual  was  enrolled  in  CCAF  at  the  time  of 
separation.  The  mission  of  the  institution  is  to  offer  and  award  job-related  associates’ 
degrees  and  certificates  in  applied  science  fields  (currently,  68  different  programs)  that 
enhance  mission  readiness,  contribute  to  recruiting,  assist  with  retention,  and  support 
the  career  transitions  of  Air  Force  enlisted  members. 

Although  CCAF  is  an  accredited  community  college,  it  has  a  unique  structure  and 
curriculum.  According  to  program  officials,  the  CCAF  system  consists  of  107  affiliated 
Air  Force  technical  and  military  education  schools  worldwide  with  over  6,500  faculty 
instructors.  The  CCAF-affiliated  schools  grant  academic  credit  for  technical  military 
training  that  can  be  applied  to  an  associate’s  degree  from  CCAF.  CCAF  technical 
courses  function  as  part  of  the  service  member’s  military  training,  so  participants  are 
not  required  pay  for  the  courses  or  to  fund  them  using  other  education  benefits  (e.g., 
GI  Bill,  TA).  Credit  for  nontechnical  courses  that  are  required  for  an  associate’s  degree 
(e.g.,  English,  math)  must  be  earned  through  other  means,  such  as  online  courses  from 

Figure  3.5 
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2  Seriously  wounded,  ill,  or  injured  former  and  retired  veterans  who  were  enrolled  in  CCAF  at  the  time  of  their 
separation  are  also  eligible  to  participate  in  CCAF  degree  programs. 
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other  academic  institutions  and  DANTES-sponsored  examinations).  Benefits,  such  as 
TA  and  the  GI  Bills,  can  be  used  to  fulfill  the  general-studies  coursework  required  for 
a  CCAF  degree.  Academic  credit  and  degrees  earned  through  CCAF  can  be  applied 
toward  subsequent  pursuit  of  a  bachelor’s  degree. 

At  the  time  of  this  research,  more  than  300,000  service  members  were  enrolled 
in  CCAF  degree  programs,  and  the  institution  ranked  second  nationally  in  conferral 
of  associate  degrees  annually,  with  more  than  20,000  in  2013  (Air  University,  2013). 
DoD  has  explored  applying  the  Air  Force’s  CCAF  model  to  the  broader  DoD  commu¬ 
nity  either  as  a  unified  Community  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  as  service-specific 
offerings.  According  to  DoD’s  Office  of  Voluntary  Education,  vocational  disparities 
among  services  and  vast  differences  in  Voluntary  Education  program  goals  make  a 
unified  program  untenable,  and  high  start-up  and  continuation  costs  would  adversely 
affect  the  feasibility  of  service-specific  offerings. 

Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Scholarship  and  Service  Academy  Programs  (Enlisted 
Only) 

ROTC  Scholarship  and  service  academy  programs  are  additional  ways  for  enlisted 
personnel  to  obtain  bachelor’s  degrees  and  receive  military  officer  commissions. 
Both  programs  are  available  to  members  of  the  active  and  RCs  of  the  armed  services. 
Figure  3.6  illustrates  the  program  model  for  the  ROTC  Scholarship  and  service  acad¬ 
emy  programs. 

ROTC  is  the  largest  source  of  accessed  commissioned  officers  for  DoD,  account¬ 
ing  for  nearly  one-half  of  all  new  active-duty  officers  in  FY  2012  (U.S.  Government 
Accountability  Office,  2013). 3  Review  of  program  data  suggests  that  between  5  and 
8  percent  of  officers  commissioned  through  ROTC  in  FY  2012  were  prior  enlisted 
service  members.  As  with  TA  programs,  DoD  sets  overall  ROTC  policy  and  main¬ 
tains  administrative  oversight,  but  the  individual  services  manage  their  own  respec¬ 
tive  programs.  All  services  offer  programs  that  allow  current  active-duty  enlisted  ser¬ 
vice  members  to  receive  ROTC-funded  academic  scholarships  (tuition  and  fees)  and 
living  stipends,  all  while  remaining  on  active  duty  and  receiving  the  associated  pay, 
status,  and  benefits.  The  programs  that  bring  enlisted  personnel  into  ROTC  include 
the  Navy’s  Seaman  to  Admiral-21  program,  the  Marine  Corps  Enlisted  Commission¬ 
ing  Education  Program,  the  Airman  Scholarship  and  Commissioning  Program,  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  Professional  Officer  Course-Early  Release  Program,  Scholarship  for 
Outstanding  Airmen  to  ROTC,  the  Air  Force’s  Nurse  Enlisted  Commissioning  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Physician  Assistant  Commissioning  Program,  and  the  U.S.  Army  ROTC 
Green  to  Gold  Active  Duty  Option  Program.  The  Army  administers  the  Simultaneous 


3  In  FY  2012,  the  U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office  identified  more  than  9,000  officers  commissioned 
through  ROTC  programs. 
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Figure  3.6 

ROTC  and  Service  Academy  Program  Close-Up  Model 
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Membership  Program,  which  allows  members  of  the  Army  Reserve  or  Army  National 
Guard  to  maintain  reserve  status,  pay,  and  benefits  while  serving  as  ROTC  cadets. 
Both  active-duty  and  reserve  recipients  are  selected  by  service  ROTC  selection  boards, 
and  graduates  from  the  program  are  commissioned  and  incur  an  obligation  of  four 
additional  years  of  service.  Time  spent  satisfying  the  additional  service  obligation 
incurred  for  participating  in  an  ROTC  program  does  not  count  as  qualifying  time  for 
benefit  accrual  in  the  case  of  the  Post-9/11  GI  Bill.4 

Active-duty  and  reserve  enlisted  personnel  can  also  compete  for  official  nomina¬ 
tions  and  admission  to  each  of  the  military  service  academies.5  If  accepted,  attendees 


4  See  DoD  Instruction  1341.13,  2013,  for  current  DoD  policy  related  to  benefit  eligibility  requirements. 

5  The  military  service  academies  are  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Official  nominations  for 
enlisted  personnel  typically  come  from  service  secretaries  but  may  also  be  obtained  from  members  of  Congress, 
the  Vice  President,  or  the  President. 
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receive  full  tuition,  room  and  board,  medical  and  dental  costs,  and  a  modest  cash 
stipend  for  the  duration  of  the  service  academy  training  program,  which  is  typically 
four  academic  years.  Prior-service  individuals  must  transition  from  enlisted  to  cadet 
or  midshipman  status  but  receive  service  credit  for  enlisted  time  on  commissioning. 
Graduates  incur  an  eight-year  minimum  service  obligation  (five  active  duty,  three  inac¬ 
tive  reserve).  Service  academy  students  are  not  eligible  for  military  education  benefit 
programs,  such  as  TA  or  the  GI  Bills,  and  the  time  spent  at  a  service  academy  and  the 
time  spent  completing  the  minimum  service  obligation  do  not  qualify  as  service  for 
accruing  military  education  benefits. 

VA  Education  Benefit  Programs  and  Tuition  Assistance  Top-Up  Programs 

Figure  3.7  shows  the  model  for  the  VA-administered  and  Title  38-authorized  GI 
Bills  and  an  associated  program.6  In  all  active  versions  of  the  GI  Bills — MGIB-AD 
(Chapter  30)  and  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  (Chapter  33) — service  members  gain  eligibility  and 
earn  benefits  through  qualifying  military  service.  Chapter  refers  to  the  section  of  U.S. 
Code  (USC)  Title  38  that  governs  each  program.  Although  the  GI  Bills  are  principally 
aimed  at  supporting  the  educational  pursuits  of  veterans,  active-duty  and  reserve  ser¬ 
vice  members  who  meet  eligibility  requirements  can  also  use  these  programs  to  pay  for 
educational  expenses. 

MGIB-AD  provides  education  benefits  to  veterans  and  service  members  who  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  qualifying  active-duty  service.  Eligible  beneficiaries  can 
earn  up  to  36  months  of  education  benefits  in  the  form  of  cash  payments,  which  can  be 
used  for  up  to  10  years  following  honorable  discharge  from  active  service.  The  level  of 
monthly  payment  varies  primarily  according  to  the  type  of  program  the  user  enrolls  in 
(full  time,  half  time,  etc.)  and  the  total  length  of  active  service.  Verification  of  enroll¬ 
ment  in  an  education  or  training  program  is  required  to  receive  the  benefit  payments. 
The  program  requires  a  voluntary  pay-in  period,  during  which  an  individual’s  pay  is 
reduced  by  $100  per  month  for  12  months.  Users  also  have  an  option  to  buy  up  at  the 
cost  of  $600  for  up  to  $5,400  in  additional  benefits.  For  service  members  who  choose 
to  use  their  earned  benefits  while  still  on  active  duty,  payment  is  limited  to  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  tuition  and  fees  for  training  taken. 

The  Post-9/ 11  GI  Bill  provides  education  and  training  benefits  to  veterans  and 
service  members  who  have  served  at  least  90  days  of  qualifying  active-duty  service  after 
September  10,  2001.  After  36  months  of  qualifying  service,  a  beneficiary  will  have 
earned  the  maximum  benefit  tier.  The  program  provides  up  to  36  months  of  educa¬ 
tion  benefits,  generally  payable  for  15  years  following  honorable  discharge  from  active 
duty.  Benefits  generally  include  tuition  and  fees  for  education  and  training,  a  monthly 
housing  allowance,  and  an  annual  book  and  supplies  stipend.  For  individuals  attend- 


6  See  VA,  2013,  for  more  detailed  budget  and  program  information  regarding  VA-administered  education 
benefits. 
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Figure  3.7 
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ing  public  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  program  will  pay  all  tuition  and  fees 
normally  charged  to  an  in-state  student.  Those  attending  private  or  foreign  schools  are 
reimbursed  up  to  $20,235  per  academic  year.  Active-duty  service  members  who  elect 
to  draw  on  earned  benefits  are  not  eligible  for  the  housing  allowance  payment.7 


7  Active-duty  service  members  receive  a  monthly  tax-exempt  basic  allowance  for  housing  associated  with  the 
zip  code  of  their  current  duty  station.  The  Post-9/11  Gl  Bill  living  expense  payment  is  equivalent  to  active-duty 
E-5  basic  allowance  for  housing  and  would  therefore  create  a  redundant  benefit  if  a  qualified  beneficiary  received 
the  payment  from  both  DoD  and  VA.  See  DoDI  1341.13,  2013,  for  more  information  on  current  DoD  policy 
regarding  benefits  for  active-duty  individuals. 
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Service  members  who  have  served  on  active  duty  are  increasingly  using  the  Post- 
9/11  GI  Bill  in  lieu  of  the  MGIB-AD,  primarily  because  the  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  is  consid¬ 
erably  more  generous  in  terms  of  total  dollars  than  MGIB-AD  is,  making  the  former 
the  best  option  for  individuals  who  are  eligible  for  both  programs.  In  the  past  five  years, 
participation  in  the  MGIB-AD  program  has  decreased  66  percent,  from  over  350,000 
to  just  over  118,000  users  per  year.  In  the  same  period,  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  participation 
has  grown  from  zero  in  2008  (program  began  August  1,  2009)  to  nearly  650,000  per 
year  in  2012  (VA,  2013).  This  growth  is  due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of  young,  post- 
9/11  veterans  leaving  military  service  and  returning  to  school  and  to  the  generosity  of 
the  new  GI  Bill  compared  to  previous  versions.  In  terms  of  payments,  MGIB-AD  and 
Post-9/ 11  expended  $932  million  and  $8.5  billion,  respectively,  in  FY  2012.  Thus,  the 
Post-9/ 11  GI  Bill  has  drawn  new  users — and  their  associated  costs — into  the  military 
education  assistance  arena. 

Active-duty  service  members  can  also  access  GI  Bill  funds  through  the  TA 
Top-Up  program.  Since  service  TA  reimbursement  is  currently  limited  to  $250  per 
credit  hour,  this  program  permits  VA  to  pay  an  individual  for  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
difference  between  the  military  service’s  TA  amount  and  the  total  cost  of  tuition  and 
related  expenses,  up  to  an  individual’s  normal  monthly  GI  Bill  benefit  amount. 

How  much  an  active-duty  service  member’s  balance  of  available  benefits  decreases 
depends  on  which  version  of  GI  Bill  benefits  he  or  she  draws  from  TA  Top-Up.  For 
example,  the  decrease  for  an  individual  using  MGIB-AD  benefits  depends  on  the 
dollar  amount  of  benefits  VA  pays.  For  individuals  using  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  benefits,  the 
change  depends  on  the  time  enrolled  in  school  (e.g.,  half  time,  full  time),  regardless  of 
the  dollar  amount  of  reimbursement.  TA  Top-Up  experienced  a  20-percent  decrease 
in  unique  participation  and  associated  payments  between  FY  2011  and  FY  2012,  from 
6,251  to  4,991,  and  paid  out  $11.7  million  and  $9.4  million  in  benefits  in  FY  2011  and 
FY  2012,  respectively  (VA,  2013).  Although  TA  Top-Up  is  beneficial  for  some  service 
members  (e.g.,  those  with  tuition  costs  significantly  above  the  $250  per  credit  hour  TA 
cap),  TA  Top-Up  may  not  be  an  efficient  use  of  GI  Bill  benefits;  the  individual  needs 
to  understand  the  program  features  and  make  a  cost-benefit  comparison  of  drawing 
GI  Bill  benefits  in  the  form  of  TA  Top-Up  rather  than  using  them  traditionally.  Chap¬ 
ter  Four  discusses  the  efficient  use  of  TA  Top-Up  and  other  educational  assistance 
programs  in  more  detail. 

VA  education  benefit  program  representatives  could  not  provide  data  specifically 
on  active-duty  service  members’  use  of  GI  Bill  benefits,  either  for  TA  Top-Up  or  gen¬ 
eral  pursuit  of  higher  education.  Although  it  is  inefficient  to  use  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  ben¬ 
efits  while  on  active  duty  because  of  the  DoD  policy  restrictions  described  previously, 
VA  program  officers  did  acknowledge  that  some  individuals  still  choose  to  expend 
benefits  while  on  active  duty.  Further  research  is  required  to  better  understand  both 
the  extent  to  which  and  why  this  behavior  occurs. 
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Montgomery  Gl  Bill  Selected  Reserve  and  Reserve  Education  Assistance  Program 

MGIB-SR  (10  USC  1606)  restricts  benefits  to  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  To 
qualify,  individuals  must  agree  to  a  six-year  obligation  to  serve  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 
Generally,  eligibility  ends  when  an  individual  leaves  the  Selected  Reserve.8  Maximum 
payment  rates  for  MGIB-SR  are  approximately  20  percent  of  maximum  MGIB-AD 
payments  rates  (including  the  buy-up  option)  and  are  charged  using  the  same  rate 
structure  as  MGIB-AD.  Selected  Reserve  members  who  are  called  up  on  active  duty 
under  10  USC  (federal  authority)  are  eligible  for  MGIB-AD  only  if  the  period  of  active 
duty  is  two  years  or  more.  An  individual  who  is  eligible  for  more  than  one  VA  educa¬ 
tion  benefit  program  can  receive  a  maximum  of  48  months  of  benefits,  and  reserve 
members  with  MGIB-SR  are  not  allow  to  use  their  benefits  in  conjunction  with  TA 
Top-Up.  In  the  past  five  years,  participation  in  the  MGIB-SR  program  has  remained 
level,  around  60,000  users  per  year  (VA,  2013).  In  terms  of  payments,  MGIB-SR 
expended  $157  million  in  FY  2012.9 

REAP  (10  USC  1607)  provides  educational  assistance  to  reserve  component 
members  who  have  been  ordered  to  active  duty  or  full-time  National  Guard  duty  for 
at  least  90  consecutive  days  since  September  11,  2001.  Reimbursement  is  limited  to 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  for  training  taken,  and  a  beneficiary  can  use  REAP  only 
by  continuing  to  serve  in  the  RC  after  active  service.  Individuals  may  not  use  the  same 
period  of  active-duty  service  to  qualify  for  both  REAP  and  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
or  the  Post-9/ 11  GI  Bill.  An  individual  eligible  for  REAP  can  also  qualify  for  Post-9/ 11 
GI  Bill  and  MGIB-SR  benefits,  but  the  beneficiary  cannot  draw  from  any  programs 
simultaneously.  Figure  3.8  illustrates  the  program  model  for  MGIB-SR  and  REAP. 

Department  of  Education  Student  Aid 

Although  no  ED  programs  specifically  target  service  members,  service  members  who 
meet  ED  eligibility  requirements  can  receive  student  aid  from  ED  even  if  they  are  also 
receiving  DoD  or  VA  support.  Figure  3.9  illustrates  the  model  for  a  high-level  view  of 
ED  programs.  According  to  program  representatives,  ED  does  not  track  whether  recip¬ 
ients  of  student  aid  are  service  members  or  not.  There  is  a  difference  between  service 
members’  and  civilians’  use  of  these  programs,  however,  in  that  service  members  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23  are  treated  as  “independent”  students,  meaning  they 
are  not  treated  as  their  parents’  dependents  (i.e.,  their  parents’  income  is  not  counted 
against  them)  in  ED’s  determination  of  unmet  financial  need  and  eligibility  for  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  Since  ED  does  not  track  service  members  who  receive  student  financial  aid, 


8  If  a  beneficiary  is  mobilized  or  recalled  to  active  duty,  MGIB-SR  eligibility  may  be  extended  for  the  amount 
of  time  mobilized  plus  four  additional  months.  Also,  if  an  individual  is  discharged  from  the  Selected  Reserve  due 
to  disability,  eligibility  may  be  extended  up  to  14  years  from  the  date  of  the  original  six-year  obligation  to  the 
Selected  Reserve. 

9  See  VA,  2013,  for  more  detailed  budget  and  program  information  regarding  VA-administered  education 
benefits. 
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Figure  3.8 

VA  Title  10  MGIB-SR  and  REAP  Program  Close-Up  Model 
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the  number  of  active-duty  service  members  accessing  these  funds  is  unknown.  How¬ 
ever,  because  an  individual  applying  for  federal  student  aid  must  indicate  whether  he 
or  she  is  a  veteran  or  is  currently  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  we  believe  that  ED  could 
potentially  generate  summary  data  on  the  percentage  of  federal  student  aid  applicants 
aged  18  to  23  who  have  indicated  that  they  currently  serve  in  the  military. 


Concluding  Remarks 

This  chapter  described  the  DoD,  VA,  and  ED  educational  assistance  programs  avail¬ 
able  to  active  and  RC  service  members  and  the  programs’  expected  goals  and  outcomes. 
After  the  expansion  of  program  eligibility  and  benefits  after  September  11,  2001,  sev¬ 
eral  programs  began  to  place  more  restrictions  on  program  eligibility.  Specifically,  each 
service  offers  TA  to  active-duty  service  members,  but  eligibility  requirements  vary  by 
service.  The  Navy,  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  TA  programs  have  moved 
toward  stricter  eligibility  requirements  in  recent  years,  but  the  Air  Force  has  main¬ 
tained  broader  TA  eligibility  requirements  for  airmen.  The  Air  Force  also  provides 
a  path  to  an  associate’s  degree  through  the  CCAF  system,  which  program  managers 
see  as  a  low-cost  alternative  to  TA.  Active-duty  and  reserve  service  members  also  have 
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Figure  3.9 
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access  to  VA- administered  programs  and  ED  federal  student  aid  and  can  gain  college 
credit  at  low  program  cost  through  DANTES-sponsored  examination  and  ACE  credit 
for  military  service.  For  those  with  more  advanced  academic  skills,  service  ROTC  pro¬ 
grams  for  enlisted  personnel  provide  comprehensive  education  benefits  but  at  a  high 
per-person  cost  to  DoD.  With  so  many  programs  providing  educational  assistance, 
service  members  face  choices  about  the  most  appropriate  programs  to  use  at  the  most 
appropriate  time  to  maximize  benefits  and  minimize  the  time  needed  to  earn  a  degree. 
With  increasing  program  costs  and  shifting  budgetary  priorities,  the  services,  DoD, 
and  VA  face  choices  about  how  to  structure  benefits  across  programs  to  minimize  costs 
while  continuing  to  provide  a  popular  benefit  to  service  members. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Program  Eligibility  and  Usage 


This  chapter  builds  on  the  educational  assistance  literature  and  individual  program 
review  in  Chapters  Two  and  Three,  respectively,  and  extends  the  analysis  to  developing 
conceptual  frameworks  for  both  the  eligibility  and  use  relationships  among  the  various 
programs.  First,  we  address  how  program  oversight  and  eligibility  requirements  change 
over  the  course  of  an  individual  service  member’s  lifetime  and  then  consider  several 
potential  paths  for  pursuing  higher  education  goals.  Finally,  we  discuss  inefficient  use 
of  benefits  and  the  possible  consequences  of  such  decisions. 


Program  Oversight  and  Eligibility  Requirements 

As  part  of  our  data  collection  and  literature  review  processes,  we  identified  individual 
program  eligibility  requirements  and  incorporated  them  into  both  the  consolidated 
program  logic  model  and  the  close-up  program  models  presented  previously.  Timing  is 
another  useful  lens  through  which  to  view  the  programs — how  eligibility  requirements 
mean  that  access  to  the  various  programs  can  fluctuate  over  a  service  member’s  life. 

Figure  4.1  integrates  all  the  program  oversight  authorities  and  eligibility  horizons 
over  possible  phases  of  a  benefits  user’s  lifespan  for  the  programs  we  examined.  As  a 
reminder,  individuals  may  be  eligible  for  other  private  or  public  benefits  outside  the 
scope  of  this  study,  including  assistance  from  state  governments,  private  foundations, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  civilian  employers.  The  color  of  the  bar  for  each  program 
corresponds  with  the  government  department  (DoD,  VA,  or  ED)  that  administers  and 
sets  policy  for  that  program.  The  points  marked  in  red  highlight  significant  milestones 
for  a  military  service  member  who  accesses  into  the  active  component  and  then  transi¬ 
tions  to  the  reserve  component  before  becoming  a  military  veteran.  This  is  but  one  ser¬ 
vice  trajectory,  which  here  serves  to  illustrate  variable  eligibility  over  time.  The  length 
of  each  bar  notionally  represents  the  period  over  which  an  individual  could  be  eligible 
for  a  program — actual  proportional  length  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  length  of  a 
service  career  and  individual  lifetime. 

Military  education  benefit  programs  are  generally  not  accessible  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  accession,  either  because  an  individual  must  accrue  benefits  (e.g.,  GI  Bills)  or 
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Figure  4.1 

Organizational  Oversight  and  Individual  Lifetime  Eligibility  Requirements  for  the  Programs 
Examined 
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does  not  have  the  requisite  military  experience,  knowledge,  or  skills  (e.g.,  CCAF,  ACE 
college  credit).  The  DANTES-sponsored  examination  program,  however,  is  available 
to  all  active  and  reserve  component  members  during  the  entirety  of  military  service. 
Some  benefit  programs  open  to  active  component  members  are  also  available  to  reserve 
component  members  serving  on  qualifying  active  duty,  while  MGIB-SR  and  REAP 
target  reserve  members  specifically.  The  federal  student  aid  ED  administers  is  available 
during  the  entire  period  depicted  in  the  model;  it  is  military-status-neutral  except  for 
determining  dependency  status  in  aid  applications;  all  military  personnel  and  veterans 
are  considered  independent  for  determining  ability  to  pay  for  higher  education.  The 
ACE  college  credit  program  is  another  resource  that  is  offered  to  active  component 
personnel,  reserve  members,  and  veterans. 
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Pathways  to  Reaching  Educational  Goals 

Federal  educational  assistance  programs  available  to  military  personnel  allow  some 
flexibility  in  finding  the  best  path  to  an  undergraduate  degree  and  provide  service 
members  with  tools  to  lessen  the  time  and  cost  burden  of  schooling.  This  section  first 
describes  the  typical  pathways  to  certificate  or  degree  completion.  We  then  present 
decision  models  of  efficient  pathways  using  the  education  benefit  programs.  Finally, 
we  illustrate  inefficient  ways  to  use  these  programs  that  could  increase  costs  both  for 
programs  and  program  users. 

Although  there  are  several  choices  for  funding  an  education,  program  represen¬ 
tatives  indicated  that  there  are  typical  pathways  for  service  members  to  earn  degrees 
while  on  active  duty  or  after  transition  to  civilian  life  or  to  the  reserves  and  outlined 
these  pathways  for  us. 

Figure  4.2  shows  the  program  pathways  service  members  can  take  to  obtain  an 
associate’s  or  bachelor’s  degree  prior  to  course  enrollment,  while  taking  courses  during 
active-duty  service,  and  after  transitioning  to  veteran  status.  Service  members  have 
several  options  for  obtaining  college  credit  outside  coursework,  through  DANTES- 
sponsored  examination  and  ACE  college  credit  for  military  training.  Those  who  are 

Figure  4.2 
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eligible  to  attend  CCAF  and  who  want  to  obtain  an  associate’s  degree — either  as  a  ter¬ 
minal  degree  or  as  a  step  toward  a  bachelor’s  degree — can  gain  credits  through  CCAF 
training  courses. 

Service  members  interested  in  pursuing  a  bachelor’s  degree  have  additional  pro¬ 
grams  that  they  can  use.  Since  tuition  at  bachelor’s  programs  is  typically  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  tuition  at  associate’s  programs,  service  members  facing  tuition  costs  well 
above  the  $250  per  credit  hour  that  TA  covers  can  use  TA  Top-Up  to  access  their  GI 
Bill  funds  to  supplement  the  TA  funds.  Enlisted  service  members  who  are  good  can¬ 
didates  for  ROTC  can  use  it  to  fund  their  undergraduate  educations  or  can  attend  one 
of  the  service  academies.  Service  members  who  do  not  complete  their  associate’s  or 
bachelor’s  degrees  while  on  active  duty  can  use  their  GI  Bill  funds  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  education.  Reserve  component  members  can  use  REAP  funds  for  both  active-duty 
and  non-active-duty  pursuit  of  education  and  can  access  MGIB-SR  funds  if  they  meet 
eligibility  requirements. 

Figure  4.3  is  a  decision  model  outlining  efficient  pathways  to  degree  attainment. 
The  model  presents  pathways  that  both  are  more  cost-efficient  for  the  government  and 
provide  a  faster  time  to  a  degree  for  service  members,  because  college  credit  examina¬ 
tions  and  credit  for  training  already  acquired  cost  less  than  college  tuition  and  can  be 
completed  more  rapidly  than  coursework.  The  model  assumes  that  the  service  mem¬ 
ber’s  educational  goal  is  a  degree  or  certificate  and  is  not  for  such  other  reasons  as  meet¬ 
ing  people;  developing  a  talent,  hobby,  or  skill;  and  simple  love  of  learning.  Service 

Figure  4.3 

Decision  Model  of  Efficient  Pathways  to  a  Degree  for  Active-Duty  Service  Members 
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members  may  join  with  an  educational  goal  or  may  develop  one  during  their  time  in 
the  service,  possibly  with  the  help  of  an  educational  counselor. 

Whatever  the  educational  goals  are,  program  managers  indicated  that  service 
members  are  encouraged,  but  not  required,  to  take  the  course-equivalent  examinations 
DANTES  sponsors  before  enrolling  in  college  courses.1  DANTES-sponsored  exami¬ 
nations  can  also  be  useful  for  ROTC  and  service  academy  candidates  to  apply  college 
credits  to  their  degrees.  In  the  case  of  ROTC,  this  could  reduce  the  time  to  a  degree. 
For  the  service  academies,  prior  college  credit  could  satisfy  academic  requirements  and 
enable  attendees  to  pursue  more-advanced  courses  or  minors  or  conduct  specialized 
research.  Once  enrolled,  the  standard  pathway  to  educational  attainment  is  for  active- 
duty  service  members  to  use  TA  funds  to  pay  for  tuition  and  to  apply  for  ACE  college 
credit  for  military  training  they  have  completed.2  Although  TA  funds  are  designed  to 
be  adequate  for  most  online  courses  of  study  and  community  colleges,  service  members 
who  enroll  in  more  expensive  programs  and  who  have  a  significant  deficit  in  tuition 
payments  can  use  TA  Top-Up  funds  to  cover  those  additional  tuition  costs.3  Service 
members  may  complete  their  degrees  during  service  using  these  programs  or,  if  tran¬ 
sitioning  to  veteran  status  before  completing  the  degrees,  can  rely  on  GI  Bill  funds  to 
do  so. 

Figure  4.4  displays  potential  pathways  to  a  degree  for  reserve  component  mem¬ 
bers.  Reserve  component  members  are  eligible  for  DANTES-sponsored  examinations, 
CCAF  degrees,  TA,  ACE  credit,  and  TA  Top-Up  when  they  are  activated  under  Title 
10  or  if  the  service  otherwise  considers  them  eligible.  They  also  accrue  Post-9/ 11  GI 
Bill,  MGIB-SR,  and  REAP  benefits  for  qualifying  active-duty  service.  In  the  case  of 
the  GI  Bill,  accumulation  of  benefits  typically  occurs  considerably  more  slowly  than 
for  those  serving  on  active  duty  full  time.  A  typical  pathway  for  reserve  component 
members  is  to  use  REAP  or  MGIB-SR  for  education  funding  while  drilling  (both 
cannot  be  used  at  the  same  time)  and,  if  benefits  remain,  the  Post-9/ 11  GI  Bill  exclu¬ 
sively  after  transitioning  from  the  RC  to  veteran-only  status.  Reserve  component  mem¬ 
bers  are  also  eligible  to  enroll  in  ROTC  and  the  service  academies. 

Finally,  Figure  4.5  represents  an  inefficient  pathway  through  higher  education. 
Although  programs  encourage  service  members  to  take  DANTES-sponsored  exami¬ 
nations  before  enrolling  in  courses,  these  exams  are  not  currently  required.  Since  the 
examinations  provide  college  credit  for  prior  knowledge,  failing  to  take  advantage  of 


1  Based  on  discussions  with  DoD  voluntary  education  program  representatives  in  December  2013. 

2  An  exception  to  this  pathway  is  enlisted  Air  Force  members  who  choose  to  use  CCAF  rather  than  ACE’s 
program.  In  this  case,  airmen  receive  academic  credit  for  knowledge  and  skills  earned  on  active  duty  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  CCAF  associate’s  degree  program.  This  pathway  is  generally  not  available  to  non-Air  Force  service 
members. 

3  The  use  of  earned  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  benefits  in  the  form  of  TA  Top-Up  funds  while  on  active  duty  is  generally 
considered  inefficient  because  use  ofTA  Top-Up  funding  reduces  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  benefits  regardless  of  funding 
because  it  is  based  on  enrollment  status  (full-time,  half-time,  etc.). 
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Figure  4.4 

Decision  Model  of  Efficient  Pathways  to  a  Degree  for  Reserve  Component  Members 
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Inefficient  Use  of  Education  Assistance  Programs  to  Earn  a  Degree  or  Certificate 
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them  would  potentially  take  more  time  to  earn  a  degree  or  certificate  and  higher  edu¬ 
cational  costs.  Similarly,  failing  to  apply  for  ACE  college  credit  for  military  service 
would  potentially  have  the  same  results. 
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In  addition  to  foregoing  programs  that  reduce  the  time  and  cost  of  education, 
service  members  could  end  up  using  more  programs  than  they  need  for  their  educa¬ 
tional  goals.  Service  members  are  able  to  access  education  funds  from  their  service  TA 
and  TA  Top-Up,  but  they  are  also  able  to  access  their  GI  Bill  funds  and  acquire  federal 
student  loans  or  grants  from  ED.  The  box  below  lists  some  of  the  ways  service  members 
could  inefficiently  access  these  programs.  Program  representatives  suggested  several 
reasons  that  service  members  might  use  the  programs  inefficiently.  Service  members 
might  not  know  what  their  options  are  for  gaining  college  credits  and  the  advantages 
of  DANTES  examination  and  ACE  programs.  Service  members  might  also  take  on 
an  educational  plan  that  is  too  demanding  of  time  and  money  (e.g.,  attending  a  more 
expensive  university,  rather  than  a  community  college),  requiring  additional  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  funds.  Finally,  as  discussed  in  detail  below,  service  members  might 
also  try  to  obtain  all  the  benefits  for  which  they  are  eligible  and  use  the  excess  cash  for 
expenses  unrelated  to  education. 


Program  Overlap 

Although  built-in  congruencies  among  programs  allow  service  members  to  draw  on 
different  sources  of  assistance  to  meet  educational  needs  (e.g.,  using  TA  Top-Up  to 
fund  tuition  in  excess  of  TA  benefits),  some  program  managers  expressed  concern  that 
service  members  could  access  benefits  that  are  not  strictly  needed  to  fund  education- 
related  costs.  For  example,  in  one  plausible  scenario,  an  active-duty  enlisted  service 
member  receiving  an  ROTC  scholarship  could  attempt  to  draw  on  earned  MGIB- 
AD  benefits  simultaneously  to  receive  the  cash  payments.  However,  in  the  case  of 
the  Post-9/11  GI  Bill,  tuition  payments  are  sent  directly  to  the  institution,  not  to  the 
student.  Thus,  the  beneficiary  could  potentially  receive  only  the  living  expense  pay- 


Characteristics  of  Inefficient  Use  of  Education  Assistance  Programs 


Inefficiencies  Before  enrolling  in  a  course,  a  service  member  might  fail  to  take 
DANTES-sponsored  examinations  or  take  fewer  than  he  or  she 
might  pass. 

While  enrolled,  the  student  member  might 

•  Use  TA  Top-Up  funds  to  cover  a  small  tuition  that  is  not 
covered  by  TA  funds,  especially  when  taking  only  one  or 
two  courses 

•  Fail  to  convert  service  training  into  course  credits 

•  Use  Montgomery  GI  Bill  funds  for  extra  cash 

•  Use  Post-9/11  GI  Bill  instead  of  TA  funds 

•  Acquire  federal  student  loans  for  extra  cash 


•  Taking  longer  to  complete  degree  or  being  less  likely  to 
complete  it 

•  Higher  costs  for  the  student  and  the  program 

•  Unnecessary  depletion  of  GI  Bill  funds 

•  Unnecessary  student  loan  debt 


Possible 

consequences 
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ment.  Although  this  mechanism  does  not  violate  program  rules,  it  does  not  maximize 
benefit  potential  from  the  user’s  perspective  because  he  or  she  would  expend  months 
of  eligibility  and  not  receive  tuition  payments,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  programs’  total  compensation,  and  their  primary  purpose  is  to  pay  for  education. 
Further,  legacy  MGIB-AD  benefits  involve  cash  payments  to  users;  this  also  does  not 
violate  program  rules  but  is  more  problematic  in  terms  of  efficient  use  of  benefits.  We 
requested  documentation  indicating  the  extent  to  which  this  behavior  may  actually 
occur,  but  due  to  the  lack  of  coordination  between  programs,  the  data  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  In  short,  while  a  gap  in  oversight  exists  between  the  DoD  and  VA-administered 
education  benefit  programs  described  above,  the  existence  and/or  extent  of  this  issue 
could  not  be  determined. 

Education  program  overlap  can  also  be  positive  and  desirable  when  a  single  ben¬ 
efit  is  not  sufficient  for  a  service  member  to  complete  an  educational  goal.  For  example, 
DANTES  examination  programs  are  not  enough  by  themselves  for  an  individual  to 
earn  a  degree;  an  individual  hoping  to  finish  a  degree  before  leaving  active  duty  would 
need  to  use  service  TA  and/or  GI  Bill  benefits  concurrently.  The  extent  to  which  an 
individual  concurrently  uses  military  educational  assistance  depends  in  part  on  how 
quickly  the  individual  wants  to  reach  his  or  her  goal  and  the  extent  of  the  demands 
required  to  meet  that  goal. 


Concluding  Remarks 

This  chapter  detailed  conceptual  frameworks  for  the  relationships  between  the  various 
educational  assistance  programs;  showed  how  program  eligibility  and  oversight  change 
over  the  course  of  an  individual  service  member’s  lifetime;  and  examined  inefficient 
benefit  usage,  including  program  overlap.  Several  potential  paths  to  degrees  are  avail¬ 
able  to  active-duty  and  reserve  service  members,  and  the  overlaps  among  these  benefits 
create  the  potential  for  their  inefficient  use.  These  inefficiencies  may  increase  the  time 
it  takes  service  members  to  earn  degrees,  decrease  the  benefits  available  to  them  as  vet¬ 
erans,  and  increase  student  loan  debt.  For  programs,  these  inefficiencies  may  increase 
costs. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


Considerations  for  an  Evaluation  of  Federal  Education 
Assistance  Programs  for  Service  Members 


A  program  evaluation  can  help  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  program  is  meet¬ 
ing  its  goals  or  improving  participants’  outcomes  (Lapan,  2001;  Stufflebeam  and 
Shinkfield,  2007;  McDavid  and  Hawthorn,  2006;  Stake,  2011;  Carman,  2007;  Khand- 
ker,  Koolwal,  and  Samad,  2009;  Spaulding,  2008;  Slavin,  2008).  An  evaluation  is  a 
systematic  way  of  assembling  data  into  a  picture  of  (1)  who  is  being  served  and  how 
well  an  organization  is  delivering  its  services  (a  process  evaluation)  and  (2)  the  impact 
of  those  services  on  the  target  population — whether  goals  are  being  met  or  intended 
outcomes  are  being  reached  (an  outcome  evaluation).  But  before  conducting  either  type 
of  evaluation,  the  first  step  is  to  determine  whether  a  program  is  ready  for  an  evaluation 
(Trevisan  and  Huang,  2003). 

This  chapter  summarizes  RAND’s  analysis  of  whether  the  study’s  programs  are 
ready  to  be  evaluated  and  what  some  appropriate  benchmarks  to  gauge  programs’ 
effectiveness  could  be.  First,  we  document  the  type  of  data  each  program  collects  or 
that  is  publicly  available  for  analysis  that  could  be  used  in  an  evaluation.  While  it  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  produce  a  research  design  of  an  evaluation  of  these 
programs,  we  do  suggest  some  methodologies  for  programs  that  are  determined  to 
be  “evaluable.”  Second,  we  recommend  reasonable  or  appropriate  participation  rates, 
costs,  persistence  rates,  and  graduation  rates  for  users  of  these  programs.  This  informa¬ 
tion  will  help  inform  the  standards  for  determining  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
should  an  outcome  evaluation  be  undertaken. 


Evaluation  Readiness  of  Programs 

An  evaluability  assessment  is  a  process  for  gauging  how  ready  a  program  is  for  a  pro¬ 
cess  or  outcome  evaluation:  whether  the  program  has  evaluation  activities  in  place  or 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  prepared  for  such  activities.  Developed  by  Joseph  Wholey 
(Wholey,  1979;  Wholey,  1981;  Wholey,  1994),  it  determines  whether  a  program  meets 
the  conditions  for  a  meaningful  evaluation  to  take  place  and  whether  an  evaluation 
is  likely  to  contribute  to  improved  program  performance  and  management  (Leviton 
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et  al.,  2010).  To  determine  programs’  readiness  for  an  evaluation,  we  relied  on  the 
information  from  our  document  review  and  discussions  with  program  representatives. 
We  organized  these  into  two  dimensions: 

1.  whether  processes  are  in  place  to  collect  data  and  measure  how  well  the  program 
is  meeting  its  intended  goals 

2.  which  data  sources  are  available  to  measure  program  outputs  and  outcomes. 

Program  Collection  of  Appropriate  Data 

One  core  characteristic  of  a  program’s  readiness  to  be  evaluated  is  whether  data  collec¬ 
tion  processes  are  already  in  place.  Table  5.1  lists  the  types  of  data  this  study’s  programs 
would  need  to  collect  to  measure  the  outputs  and  outcomes  illustrated  in  Figure  3. Is 
logic  model.  We  check  off  which  programs  are  currently  collecting  these  data  at  the 
level  of  the  program  or  the  military  participant. 

We  did  not  assess  the  extent  to  which  collected  data  are  used  for  decision  making, 
oversight,  or  monitoring.  Based  on  Table  5.1,  however,  it  is  clear  that  programs  are 
collecting  data  on  outputs,  for  example,  the  number  of  participants,  who  is  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  program  (e.g.,  service  member  or  dependents,  characteristics  about  service 
members),  and  the  amount  of  funding  and  course  credits  disbursed.  The  informa¬ 
tion  available  on  types  of  colleges  would  permit  exploration  of  the  educational  paths 
of  service  members,  for  example,  those  whose  entire  postsecondary  coursework  is  at 
a  single  institution,  those  who  begin  their  education  at  community  colleges  or  two- 
year  for-profit  schools  and  transfer  to  four-year  universities,  and  those  who  begin  at 
public  four-year  universities  and  transfer  to  private  ones.  Programs  are  maintaining 
individual-level  data  that  would  potentially  allow  linking  program  users  to  their  per¬ 
sonnel  data  files.  Our  analyses  also  reveal  that  limited  data  are  collected  on  outcomes, 
which  could  impede  an  accurate  evaluation  of  whether  the  programs  are  effective  in 
meeting  their  intended  goals. 

Supplemental  Data  Sources  Available  to  Measure  Progress  on  Outcomes 

A  rigorous  evaluation  of  these  programs  would  need  data  from  other  available  sources 
in  addition  to  the  data  the  programs  collect  themselves.  Furthermore,  these  data 
sources  would  have  to  be  able  to  be  merged  with  program  data  and,  possibly,  with  each 
other  on  the  individual  level.  Aggregated  data,  while  informative,  would  not  provide 
the  level  of  detail  needed  to  understand  how  well  each  program  is  able  to  promote  or 
support  participants’  outcomes  and  would  not  allow  creation  of  a  comparison  group 
of  nonparticipants  (a  control  group),  which  would  be  necessary  for  a  rigorous  outcome 
evaluation. 

The  following  data  sources  could  be  used  in  tandem  with  program  data  to  sup¬ 
port  an  outcome  evaluation: 
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Table  5.1 

Types  of  Output  or  Outcome  Data  to  Collect  for  an  Evaluation  of  Military  Education  Benefit 


Programs 

Service 

TA 

Programs 

DANTES, 

ACE, 

CCAF 

ROTC, 

Service 

Academies 

VA 

Gl  Bills, 
REAP, 

TA  Top-Up 

ED  Grants, 
Loans, 
Work- 
Study 

Output  (measured  at  the  program  level) 

Number  of  participants 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

X 

Participation  rates  (number 
participating,  compared  to  number 
eligible) 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

X 

Types  of  participants,  e.g., 

•  Sociodemographic  characteristics 

•  Pay  grade 

•  Occupational  specialty 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

X 

Participants'  satisfaction  with 
program 

Pa 

X 

✓  b 

✓ 

X 

Implementation  activities,  e.g., 

•  Amount  of  funding  dispersed 

•  Timeliness  with  payments 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

X 

Outcome  (measured  at  the  individual 
level) 

Number  of  course  credits 
(transferred  or  acquired) 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

N/A 

Higher  education  enrollment 
numbers 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

X 

Higher  education  enrollment  rates 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

X 

Types  of  colleges  (two  or  four  year; 
private  or  public;  nonprofit  or  for 
profit) 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

X 

Persistence  from  one  year  to  the  next 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

X 

Type  of  degree  conferred  (e.g., 
major,  certification) 

Pc 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

X 

Graduation  or  degree  completion 
rates 

Pd 

✓ 

✓ 

X 

X 

Participants'  amount  of  loans  or 
educational  debt 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

While  in  service: 

•  Occupational  specialties  and  skills 

•  Promotion  rates 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

N/A 

NOTES:  ✓  =  yes;  x  =  data  not  available;  P 

=  partial;  N/A 

=  data  not  collected. 

a  The  Air  Force  currently  has  a  rating  system  that  airmen  use  to  document  their  satisfaction  with  their 
school/program.  The  Army  has  an  end  of  course  survey  that  assesses  participant  satisfaction. 
b  Many  ROTC  programs  conduct  institution-specific  satisfaction  surveys.  Service  academies  conduct 
periodic  organizational  climate  surveys  that  ask  about  satisfaction.  Neither  programs'  surveys 
specifically  target  prior  enlisted  individuals,  but  both  do  include  this  population. 

c  The  Air  Force  has  a  system  in  place  that  requires  all  academic  institutions  to  upload  degree 
completions.  In  addition,  all  CCAF  degrees  conferred  are  captured. 

d  The  Army  has  a  system  in  place  requiring  schools  to  report  degree  completions. 
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•  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC):  These  data  would  provide  historical 
information  on  participants’  and  a  control  group  of  nonparticipants’  sociodemo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  and  service-related  characteristics  (e.g.,  military  pay,  pay 
grade,  promotion  timing,  occupational  specialties).  They  also  include  informa¬ 
tion  about  potential  military  service  disruptions  to  education,  such  as  permanent 
change  of  station  (PCS)  moves,  deployments,  and  assignments  with  particularly 
long  and  heavy  schedules  that  leave  little  free  time  (such  as  drill  instructor).  These 
data  might  also  be  used  to  provide  better  connections  between  DoD  and  VA  to 
determine  TA  Top-Up  costs  and  reimbursements  for  specific  courses. 

•  NSC:  The  NSC  Database  was  established  in  1993  to  help  college  loan  institutions 
verify  that  individual  borrowers  were  enrolled  in  school  and  therefore  eligible 
to  defer  loan  repayment  and  interest  accrual  (Dynarksi,  Hemelt,  and  Hyman, 
2013).  For  the  2011-2012  academic  year,  identifiable,  individual-level  enrollment 
information  is  available  for  students  in  about  92  percent  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States;  however,  coverage  varies  by  institution  type.  In 
that  same  year,  the  NSC  received  data  from  96  percent  of  public,  two-year  insti¬ 
tutions;  99  percent  of  public,  four-year  institutions;  and  93  percent  of  private, 
nonprofit  four-year  institutions  but  for  only  48  percent  of  private,  for-profit  insti¬ 
tutions  (Dynarksi,  Hemelt,  and  Hyman,  2013,  pp.  32,  38). 1  As  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  Chapter  Two,  a  substantial  portion  of  service  members’  YA  and  DoD 
education  benefits  are  spent  at  for-profit  institutions,  so  serious  consideration  of 
the  NSC  data  limitations  would  need  to  be  a  part  of  any  assessment  design  that 
included  them.  For  students  attending  only  NSC-participating  schools,  this  data 
set  can  provide  information  on  a  number  of  important  outcomes:  enrollment 
rates  in  postsecondary  education  institutions,  type  of  colleges  in  which  service 
members  enrolled,  persistence  rates  for  enrollees  from  one  year  to  the  next,  and 
fields  of  study  or  majors  (Dynarksi,  Hemelt,  and  Hyman,  2013).  Although  some 
NSC-participating  schools  may  reliably  report  degree  attainment,  education  ben¬ 
efit  evaluators  should  be  aware  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  for  all  schools 
(Dynarksi,  Hemelt,  and  Hyman,  2013).  Data  from  this  data  set  are  available  for 
purchase  from  NSC. 

•  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA):  With  an  appropriate  memorandum 
of  understanding  and  funding  to  reimburse  SSA  for  its  costs,  SSA  data  can  be 
merged  with  DMDC  and  program  data  to  measure  the  annual  taxable  earnings 
of  participants  and  control  group  nonparticipants.  The  most  recent  data  available 
as  of  August  2014  are  2012  earnings. 

•  U.S.  Census  Longitudinal  Employer-Household  Dynamics  (LEHD):  With 
the  appropriate  memorandum  of  understanding,  LEHD  data  can  be  merged 


1  We  should  note  that  coverage  of  for-profit  institutions  does  reflect  an  increasing  trend  (Dynarksi,  Hemelt,  and 
Hyman,  2013,  pp.  32). 
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with  DMDC  and  program  data  to  measure  quarterly  wages,  employment  rates, 
and  employment  by  industry  types  for  participants  and  control  group  nonpar¬ 
ticipants.  Analyses  would  be  limited  to  the  sample  of  states  that  participate  in  the 
data  set  and  grant  permission  to  use  the  data.  As  of  May  2014,  the  most  recent 
earning  data  available  are  2011. 

•  ED:  Individual-level  data  should  be  collected  on  various  loan,  grant,  and  work- 
study  programs  (e.g.,  Stafford  and  Perkins)  as  it  relates  to  service  member  use. 
However,  ED  collects  data  on  active-duty  or  veteran  status  only  for  program 
applicants  aged  18  to  23,  so  this  option  is  not  currently  feasible.  Therefore,  at  this 
time,  using  ED  data  would  require  obtaining  permission  to  use  the  social  security 
numbers  of  program  users  to  determine  who  used  DoD  or  VA  education  benefit 
programs  concurrently.  With  such  permission,  an  outcome  evaluation  could  use 
these  data  to  determine  the  amount  of  loans  or  educational  debt  for  participants 
and  a  control  group  of  nonparticipants.  If  this  permission  cannot  be  obtained,  it 
might  be  possible  to  compare  cohorts  of  federal  student  aid  applicants  aged  18 
to  23  because  they  are  asked  whether  they  are  currently  serving  in  the  military 
to  help  determine  whether  they  are  independent  students  or  dependents  of  their 
parents. 

Table  5.2  summarizes  outcomes  that  could  be  measured  using  the  data  sources 
listed  earlier. 

In  addition  to  providing  outcome  measures,  these  data  sets  can  be  sources  of 
information  on  factors  relevant  for  progress  toward  the  outcomes.  For  example,  total 
household  income  from  service  member’s  military  pay  and  bonuses  (DMDC)  and 


Table  5.2 

Relevant  Data  Sources  for  Outcomes  Evaluation 


Outcome 

(measured  at  individual  level) 

Potential  Data  Source 

Number  of  course  credits  (transferred  or  acquired) 

Program 

Higher  education  enrollment  rates 

Program  and  NSC 

data 

Types  of  colleges  (two  year,  four  year;  private  or  public; 
for-profit  or  nonprofit) 

Program  and  NSC 

data 

Persistence  from  one  year  to  the  next 

Program  and  NSC 

data 

Graduation  or  degree  completion  rates 

Program 

Participants'  amount  of  loans  and  educational  debt 

ED  data 

While  in  service: 

•  Occupational  specialties  and  skills 

•  Promotion  rates 

DMDC 

After  they  become  veterans: 

•  Employment  status 

•  Industry  in  which  employed 

•  Income  level  or  wages 

SSA  or  LEHD 
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spouse  earnings  (SSA  or  LEHD)  could  provide  insights  into  college  affordability  and 
thus  college  access,  persistence,  and  completion  (Perna  and  Jones,  2013).  Attention  to 
transition  points  (e.g.,  time  between  high  school  completion  and  college  enrollment, 
time  between  transfer  from  two-year  to  four-year  institution,  need  to  transfer  follow¬ 
ing  a  PCS  move)  may  also  be  illuminating;  other  scholars  have  identified  these  as  criti¬ 
cal  junctures  that  can  jeopardize  degree  completion  (Perna  and  Jones,  2013). 


Benchmarks  to  Measure  Program's  Effectiveness:  Considering 
Nontraditional  Students  as  a  Comparison  Group 

Assessing  whether  military  educational  assistance  programs  help  participants  meet  the 
outcomes  listed  in  the  logic  model  in  Figure  3.1  will  require  creating  appropriate  com¬ 
parison  groups.  A  rigorous  evaluation  could  include  two  types  of  comparison  groups: 
(1)  program  users  and  comparable  non-program  users — such  as  service  members  who 
are  eligible  for  each  program  but  chose  not  to  participate — and  (2)  program  users 
before  and  after  program  use.  In  psychology,  this  would  be  referred  to  as  an  untreated 
control  group  design  with  pretest  and  posttest  (those  who  did  not  use  the  program  with 
those  who  did  use  it,  before  and  after);  in  economics,  it  is  identified  with  the  difference- 
in-difference  statistical  technique  (Meyer,  1995,  p.  154).  This  approach  is  strengthened 
by  the  ability  to  control  for  characteristics  that  may  provide  alternative  explanations 
for  differences  in  outcomes,  such  as  education  or  geographic  relocation  in  the  case  of 
military  spouse  employment  and  earnings.  Such  a  research  design,  even  when  not  con¬ 
clusive,  can  narrow  down  the  range  of  plausible  alternative  explanations  (Meyer,  1995). 

The  process  of  creating  appropriate  control  groups  and  conducting  a  rigorous  out¬ 
come  evaluation  will  need  to  consider  the  characteristics  unique  to  service  members 
that  could  influence  their  decisions  on  whether  to  enroll  in  higher  education,  what 
kind  of  education  (degree  or  major)  to  pursue,  where  to  obtain  that  education  (institu¬ 
tion  type,  single  institution  or  combination),  and  the  time  required  to  earn  a  degree. 
For  example,  most  service  members  participating  in  education  benefit  programs  are 
not  entering  immediately  out  of  high  school;  they  tend  to  have  dependents;  they  are 
concurrently  employed  (all  active-duty  service  members  are  employed  full  time);  and 
such  events  as  deployments  or  PCS  moves  can  disrupt  their  educations.  Using  “non¬ 
traditional”  students’  educational  outcomes  as  a  benchmark  for  determining  whether 
goals  are  reached  within  a  reasonable  time  frame  would  be  helpful  for  understanding 
service  members’  educational  goals  and  possible  hurdles  to  achievement. 

Characteristics  of  Nontraditional  Students 

Students  who  enter  higher  education  immediately  after  graduating  from  high  school, 
enroll  full  time,  or  are  under  age  24  are  typically  defined  as  traditional.  Nontraditional 
student  was  originally  used  to  describe  students  who  tended  to  delay  entry  to  college 
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after  high  school,  were  not  from  typical  socially  dominant  groups,  or  were  not  full¬ 
time  students  learning  in  a  classroom  (Schuetze  and  Slowey,  2002).  There  is  no  one 
clear  definition  of  a  nontraditional  student,  in  part  because  this  group  is  very  hetero¬ 
geneous  (Levin,  2007).  In  a  report  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Secretary  of  Education, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance  listed  characteristics  that  the 
research  literature  typically  uses  to  define  a  nontraditional  student  (Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Student  Financial  Aid,  2012,  pp.  2-3): 

•  being  24  or  older 

•  having  at-risk  characteristics,  such  as 

-  being  married  with  dependents  or  being  a  single  parent 

-  being  concurrently  employed 

-  having  delayed  enrollment  in  postsecondary  education,  typically  defined  as 
being  older  (24  or  older) 

-  attending  part  time 

-  being  financially  independent  of  parents 

-  lacking  a  standard  high  school  diploma 

•  having  characteristics  that  could  pose  additional  hurdles  or  barriers  to  completion 

-  having  a  minority  racial  or  ethnic  background 

-  family  of  origin  having  a  lower  socioeconomic  background 

-  having  been  a  foster  child  or  homeless  youth 

-  being  a  first-generation  college  goer 

-  being  a  veteran 

-  being  on  active  duty. 

To  capture  the  heterogeneity  of  their  reasons  for  enrollment,  patterns  of  atten¬ 
dance,  and  challenges  to  attendance  or  completion,  nontraditional  students  have 
been  defined  by  age  and  sociodemographic  characteristics  that  convey  the  competing 
demands  on  nontraditional  students’  time  from  family,  culture,  or  work  requirements 
(Kim,  Sax,  Lee,  and  Fiagedorn,  2010),  which  are  considered  factors  that  might  increase 
the  risk  of  attrition  (Fiorn  and  Carroll,  1996).  Note  that  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Financial  Aid  (2012)  specifically  included  being  a  veteran  or  on  active  duty  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  hurdle  that  could  keep  a  student  from  completing  his  or  her  education. 

Between  1990  and  2000,  73  percent  of  all  undergraduates  had  one  or  more  of  the 
above  characteristics  (Advisory  Committee  on  Financial  Aid,  2012).  Today,  nontradi¬ 
tional  student  numbers  are  outpacing  traditional  students  and  they  are  close  to  half  of 
students  enrolled  in  higher  education  institutions  (Complete  College  America,  2011): 
the  percentage  of  students  age  25  years  old  or  more  in  higher  education  was  42  percent 
in  2011  and  has  been  constant  or  increasing  since  2006  (National  Center  on  Education 
Statistics,  undated  a). 
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Academic  Differences  Between  Traditional  and  Nontraditional  Students 

The  remainder  of  this  section  assesses  the  2008  and  2012  administrations  of  the 
National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study  (NPSAS)  and  reviews  findings  from  the 
National  Governor’s  Association  common  completion  metrics  (Complete  College 
America,  2011),  a  data  set  of  student  enrollment  and  completion  of  colleges  provided 
by  the  governor’s  offices  in  33  states,  to  provide  a  portrait  of  the  differences  between  tra¬ 
ditional  and  nontraditional  students.  This  analysis  is  a  possible  benchmark  for  under¬ 
standing  how  well  service  members  and  veterans  can  obtain  their  educational  goals. 

Table  5.3  lists  the  percentages  of  nontraditional  and  traditional  students  attend¬ 
ing  institutions  of  higher  education  and  whether  they  have  enrolled  full  or  part  time, 
using  data  from  the  NPSAS.  Although  these  analyses  define  nontraditional  students  by 
age  and  do  not  include  the  other  at-risk  characteristics  described  earlier,  they  do  give  us 
a  sense  of  how  older  students  compare  with  their  younger  counterparts.  We  use  age  as 
our  criterion  for  nontraditional  students  in  these  analyses  because  this  variable  is  very 
reliable  in  many  federal  data  sources. 

According  to  NPSAS-2008  data  (Wei  et  ah,  2009),  approximately  40  percent 
of  students  in  higher  education  are  24  or  older.  Our  analyses  revealed  that  these  stu¬ 
dents  tend  to  be  enrolled  part  time  or  part  year  and  in  public  two-year  colleges.  About 
53  percent  of  students  who  are  23  or  younger  but  only  18  percent  of  nontraditional 
students  are  enrolled  in  higher  education  on  a  full-year,  full-time  basis. 

Complete  College  America,  2011,  data  demonstrate  that  part-time  students  are 
less  likely  to  graduate  than  full-time  students,  suggesting  that  nontraditional  students, 
who  are  more  likely  to  be  enrolled  part  time,  are  more  at  risk  than  younger,  traditional 
students  are  of  not  completing  their  degrees  or  of  taking  longer  to  complete  them. 

Table  5.4  summarizes  this  difference,  showing  that,  of  the  students  who  enrolled 
in  a  certificate  program  designed  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  12  percent  of  part- 
time  students  and  28  percent  of  full-time  students  completed  it  within  two  years.  Of 
the  students  enrolled  in  an  associate’s  degree  program  designed  to  take  two  years  to 
complete,  only  8  percent  of  part-time  students  and  19  percent  of  full-time  students 
completed  it  within  four  years.  Of  students  enrolled  in  a  bachelor’s  degree  program 
designed  to  be  completed  within  four  years,  only  25  percent  of  part-time  students  and 
61  percent  of  full-time  students  completed  it  within  eight  years. 

A  further  potential  obstacle  for  degree  completion  is  the  cost  of  education.  Com¬ 
pared  to  younger  students,  nontraditional  students  qualify  for  less  aid,  have  more 
credit  card  debt,  and  borrow  more  money.  Analyses  of  NPSAS-2012  demonstrate  that 
approximately  70  percent  of  students  24  or  older  are  relying  on  some  kind  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  support  themselves  while  in  college.  Approximately  40  percent  have  taken 
out  federal  loans.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  funds  students  younger  than  24 
and  nontraditional  students  borrowed  (Table  5.5)  makes  it  clear  that  nontraditional 
students  are  borrowing  more  to  support  their  undergraduate  education.  This  provides 
some  suggestive  evidence  for  the  need  for  financial  support  for  service  members. 
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Table  5.3 

Differences  in  Institution  Type  and  Enrollment  Status  of  Nontraditional 
and  Traditional  Students 


Nontraditional 
(aged  >24) 

(%) 

Traditional 
(aged  <23) 

(%) 

Institution  type 

Public  two-year  college 

49 

34 

Nonprofit  four-year  college 

29 

51 

For-profit  two-year  or  four-year  college 

14 

6 

Enrollment  status 

Full  time,  full  year 

18 

53 

Part  time,  part  year 

39 

15 

Full  time,  part  year  or  part  time,  full  year 

43 

32 

SOURCES:  Wei  et  al„  2009. 

Table  5.4 

Time  to  Completion  for  Part-Time  and  Full-Time  Students 

Part  Time 
(%) 

Full  Time 
(%) 

One-year  certificate  within  two  years 

12 

28 

Two-year  associate  within  four  years 

8 

19 

Four-year  bachelor's  within  eight  years 

25 

61 

SOURCE:  Complete  College  America,  2011,  p.  7. 


Table  5.5 

Cumulative  Amounts  Borrowed  Toward 
Higher  Education  Costs,  by  Age  Group 


Age  Group 
of  Student 

Cumulative  Amount  Borrowed  ($) 

Average 

Conditional  on 
Borrowing  >$0 

19-23 

8,777 

16,343 

24-29 

12,133 

19,047 

30-39 

13,412 

20,930 

40  or  older 

10,584 

20,715 

SOURCE:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
undated  b. 
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Individual  Characteristics  to  Include  in  an  Evaluation 

In  addition  to  selecting  an  appropriate  methodology  and  benchmarks  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  specific  programs,  a  rigorous  evaluation  will  need  to  include  data  on 
service  members’  individual  social  and  demographic  characteristics  that  could  have 
an  effect  on  outcomes  of  interest,  separate  from  participation  in  a  program.  A  long 
tradition  of  research  has  demonstrated  that  whether  an  individual  attends  college  and 
the  type  of  college  are  highly  correlated  with  family  background,  such  as  parents’ 
income,  occupation,  and  education  level  (Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial 
Assistance,  2010;  Kena  et  ah,  2014;  Owens,  2010;  Perna,  2006;  Roksa  and  Potter, 
2011;  Rumberger  and  Palardy,  2005);  characteristics  of  the  high  school  attended,  e.g., 
whether  the  school  had  a  high  concentration  of  students  living  in  poverty  (Caldas 
and  Bankston,  1997;  Lee  and  Wong,  2004;  Rumberger  and  Palardy,  2005);  and  high 
school  academic  achievement,  e.g.,  course  work  or  results  on  state  or  national  standard¬ 
ized  assessments  (Bozick  and  Ingels,  2008;  Riegle-Crumb,  2010). 

For  example,  students  from  lower-income  households  consistently  perform  less 
well,  have  lower  academic  aspirations,  and  are  less  likely  to  progress  in  math  and  science 
courses  than  students  who  come  from  families  with  higher  incomes,  regardless  of  eth¬ 
nicity  or  race  and  gender  (Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance,  2010; 
Kena  et  ah,  2014).  Students  from  lower-income  family  backgrounds  who  attended  high 
schools  with  a  majority  of  the  student  population  living  in  poverty  are  less  likely  to 
matriculate  at  college  than  other  students;  if  they  do  choose  to  go  to  college,  they  are 
more  likely  to  enroll  in  two-year  institutions  or  on  a  part-time  basis  (Baum,  Ma,  and 
Payea,  2013;  Engle  and  Tinto,  2008;  Terenzini  et  ah,  2001).  Further,  lower-income 
students  are  becoming  less  likely  over  time  than  their  higher-income  peers  to  attend 
college  (Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance,  2010). 

As  demonstrated  in  Table  5.2,  the  programs  included  in  this  study  collect  data 
on  participants’  demographic  characteristics,  such  as  race,  ethnicity,  and  gender.  If 
program  data  can  be  linked  with  DMDC  data,  analyses  can  include  participants’ 
in-service  characteristics,  such  as  pay  grade  and  occupational  specialty.  To  prepare 
for  an  evaluation,  programs  will  need  to  consider  how  best  to  gather  information  on 
such  individual  sociodemographic  characteristics  as  family  background,  high  school 
characteristics,  or  academic  achievement.  However,  outside  conducting  a  survey,  it 
might  not  be  feasible  to  collect  these  data  on  a  comparison  group  of  nonparticipants. 
If  a  survey  is  infeasible,  a  rigorous  evaluation  could  consider  proxy  measures  for  these 
characteristics.  Family  background  and  the  service  member’s  high  school  poverty  level 
could  be  inferred  from  the  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  poverty  in  the  service 
member’s  home  location  prior  to  joining  the  armed  forces.  Service  members’  academic 
achievement  or  course  work  could  be  inferred  from  his  or  her  AFQT  score  or  selection 
of  occupational  specialty.  However,  these  proxy  measures  would  need  to  be  used  with 
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caution  because  they  would  not  measure  these  characteristics  as  accurately  as  directly 
asking  service  members  for  the  information. 


Concluding  Remarks 

This  chapter  summarized  RAND’s  assessment  of  whether  each  program  is  ready  to  be 
evaluated,  based  on  the  type  of  data  collected  and  whether  processes  are  in  place  to  col¬ 
lect  needed  data.  Our  discussions  with  program  representatives  and  review  of  program 
documentation  revealed  that  each  program  keeps  records  on  who  is  using  the  program 
and  other  indicators  of  the  outputs  illustrated  in  the  Figure  3.1  logic  model.  RAND 
did  not  review  the  raw  program  data,  however,  and  cannot  address  whether  there  are 
irregularities,  such  as  missing  data  or  changes  in  data  definitions  over  time,  that  could 
present  challenges  for  an  evaluation.  The  programs  collect  little  information  on  many 
of  the  outcomes  indicators  that  would  allow  a  rigorous  outcome  evaluation.  These 
programs  could  be  adequately  evaluated  if  data  collection  activities  were  enhanced  so 
that  indicators  to  measure  outcomes,  such  as  graduation  rates,  were  also  collected  and 
then  merged  with  external  data  sources.  This  chapter  suggested  data  sources  that  could 
be  used  in  an  outcome  evaluation  and  suggested  benchmarks  against  which  key  out¬ 
comes  could  be  compared.  Service  members  in  higher  education  should  be  considered 
nontraditional  students;  they  tend  to  be  older  than  traditional  students,  are  financially 
independent,  and  may  have  dependents;  and  those  on  active  duty  are  employed  full 
time.  Therefore,  we  recommended  benchmarks  that  take  into  account  the  unique  char¬ 
acteristics  and  constraints  service  members  face  while  participating  in  these  programs. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 


Key  Findings 

For  our  analysis  of  military  educational  assistance  programs,  we  examined  literature 
and  industry  publications  related  to  similar  civilian  educational  assistance  programs. 
We  concluded  that  these  programs  are  highly  prevalent  among  U.S.  employers  because 
of  the  belief  that  they  improve  employee  job  satisfaction  and  performance.  Few  com¬ 
panies,  however,  actually  investigate  or  attempt  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  their 
programs.  While  the  literature  on  civilian  educational  assistance  programs  provides 
some  insights  into  the  short-run  consequences  of  these  programs,  knowledge  of  the 
direct  effects  of  the  programs  on  outcomes  of  interest  remains  fairly  limited.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  some  outcomes  are  difficult  to  measure  or  capture  (worker  productivity,  improved 
recruitment),  and  it  is  difficult  to  assess  whether  these  programs  are  in  fact  causally 
related  to  the  outcomes  of  interest.  More  work  is  needed  to  fully  understand  the  short- 
and  long-term  effects  of  civilian  employer  educational  assistance  programs  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  companies  and  the  well-being  of  workers  and  their  families. 

In  our  review  of  military  educational  assistance  literature,  most  of  which  relies 
on  pre-2000  data,  we  found  the  effects  of  military  educational  assistance  to  be  mixed 
from  DoD’s  perspective.  Some  research  suggests  that  these  programs  have  a  positive 
effect  on  attracting  high-quality  recruits  to  military  service,  and  there  is  certainly  his¬ 
torical  evidence  that  users  of  the  various  GI  Bills  had  better  postservice  outcomes 
(e.g.,  income,  employment,  college  attainment)  than  eligible  nonusers.  However,  some 
research  concludes  that  active-duty  users  of  military  educational  assistance  may  leave 
military  service  earlier  than  nonusers,  suggesting  that  service  members  may  use  the 
benefits  to  prepare  for  more-focused,  postservice  pursuit  of  higher  education.  We 
found  no  supporting  literature  on  the  health  and  well-being  effects  of  military  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  or  on  the  theory  that  military  educational  assistance  provides  positive 
returns  on  readiness  and  productivity.  While  researchers  have  hypothesized  about  the 
possible  effects,  no  existing  empirical  research  supports  claims  for  either  positive  or 
negative  returns.  We  found  indirect  and  dated  evidence,  but  no  direct  evidence,  that 
service  members’  use  of  military  educational  assistance  positively  influenced  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  educational  attainment.  The  most  recent  study  of  Post-9/ 11  GI  Bill  users  found 
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that  this  cohort,  on  average,  performs  as  well  as  civilians  in  college  in  terms  of  likeli¬ 
hood  of  degree  attainment  and  time  to  completion  (Cate,  2014). 

We  found  that  the  outputs  of  military  educational  assistance  center  around  (1) 
providing  funding  to  service  members  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  education  and  (2)  con¬ 
version  of  military  experience,  skills,  and  knowledge  into  transferrable  academic  credit. 
Funding  can  take  the  form  of  cash  transfers  either  to  the  individual  as  reimbursement 
for  completed  courses  or  directly  to  the  institutions  to  pay  for  tuition,  fees,  etc.  Individ¬ 
uals  can  earn  college  credit  for  existing  knowledge  and/or  skills  acquired  while  serving 
in  the  military  by  taking  tests  and/or  by  institutions  accepting  credit  recommendations 
for  various  military  training  activities. 

With  respect  to  the  design  of  the  programs,  we  found  that  most  programs  did 
not  target  a  specific  military  population  through  eligibility  or  usage  restrictions  and 
were  universally  available  to  all  active-duty  service  members.  The  major  exception  to 
this  finding  is  the  various  VA- administered  programs,  which  require  up-front  satisfac¬ 
tory  military  service  to  accrue  benefits.  Some  smaller  DoD  programs  that  we  have  not 
addressed,  such  as  Navy  AEV,  do  target  specific  populations.  AEV’s  rank  requirement 
(E-7  through  E-9)  and  additional  service  obligation  make  the  program  a  professional 
development  tool  for  the  Navy’s  senior  enlisted  force,  but  this  is  a  very  small  program 
(an  average  of  36  participants  annually).  Also,  some  services  place  eligibility  restric¬ 
tions  on  TA  use.  For  example,  the  Marine  Corps  does  not  allow  enlisted  personnel 
with  less  than  two  years  of  service  to  access  TA. 

Many  program  representatives  we  spoke  with  cited  professional  military  develop¬ 
ment  as  an  important  intended  outcome  of  their  respective  programs.  That  is,  the  pro¬ 
grams  expect  service  members  who  complete  more  education  will  have  better  chances 
for  promotion  and  be  more  productive  in  their  assigned  duties  while  still  in  military 
service.  Supporting  a  successful  transition  to  postservice  civilian  life  was  also  a  fre¬ 
quently  stated  goal,  especially  for  VA-administered  programs  but  also  among  DoD- 
administered  programs. 

In  terms  of  program  eligibility  and  oversight,  many  of  the  programs  are  avail¬ 
able  simultaneously,  especially  for  those  participating  in  active-duty  service.  These  pro¬ 
grams  are  administered  across  DoD,  VA,  and  ED,  with  limited  cross-department  coor¬ 
dination.  Some  DoD  programs’  eligibility  extends  beyond  the  end  of  active  service  into 
the  veteran  or  drilling  reserve  period  because  reserve  component  members  can  access 
select  programs  based  on  service-specific  guidelines. 

The  continuously  overlapping  nature  of  many  programs  could  make  choosing  the 
most  appropriate  one(s)  for  an  individual’s  needs  and  eligibility  at  a  given  time  chal¬ 
lenging — the  most  cost-  and  time-efficient  route  to  achieving  an  educational  goal  is 
often  unclear.  In  particular,  service  members  must  navigate  myriad,  disparate  sources 
to  gather  information  on  the  education  benefits  available  to  them  at  various  times 
during  their  military  careers. 
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Most  programs  collect  and  analyze  data  on  outputs  (e.g.,  number  of  enrollees, 
funds  dispersed,  or  credits  provided  each  year).  However,  little  information  is  collected 
or  analyzed  on  the  extent  to  which  programs  are  meeting  their  intended  goals  and  out¬ 
comes  (e.g.,  enrollment  rates,  persistence  rates,  or  graduation  rates).1 

To  increase  the  programs’  readiness  for  an  evaluation,  program-specific  data  col¬ 
lection  on  individual  users  would  have  to  improve.  These  data  could  be  merged  with 
existing  data  from  other  sources.  Analyses  to  determine  whether  users  are  meeting 
educational  goals  should  use  enrollment,  persistence,  and  graduation  rates  of  nontradi- 
tional  civilian  students  as  benchmarks.  Nontraditional  students  face  obstacles  similar 
to  those  active  duty  and  reserve  component  members  face  (such  as  being  employed 
while  going  to  school,  financial  independence  from  parents,  having  dependents,  or 
being  24  or  older).  These  obstacles  put  students  at  risk  of  not  completing  their  degrees, 
attending  part  time,  or  having  more  debt  than  traditional  students  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  24. 

Finally,  the  coordination  among  DoD,  ED,  VA,  academic  institutions,  and 
research  and  advocacy  organizations  needs  to  be  better  to  allow  effective  evaluation  of 
the  programs.  Moreover,  this  coordination  could  give  greater  access  to  data  for  policy 
analysts  and  scholars  to  help  them  conduct  the  necessary  empirical  work.  That  is, 
scholars  would  be  able  to  study  such  results  as  returns  on  investments,  college  access 
for  service  members  and  veterans,  persistence,  retention,  labor  market  outcomes,  and 
other  positive  externalities  to  society. 


Suggestions  to  Facilitate  Efficient  Use  of  Assistance  Programs 

No  central  resource  provides  service  members  an  overview  of  all  the  assistance  they 
might  be  eligible  for  and  the  optimal  way  to  use  those  programs  to  meet  their  educa¬ 
tional  goals.  To  make  navigating  the  military  education  benefits  system  easier  for  the 
user,  we  recommend  developing  cohesive,  cross-department  decision  paths  for  pursu¬ 
ing  higher  education.  This  could  take  the  form  of  a  web-based  interface  into  which  a 
prospective  user  could  enter  demographic  information  relevant  to  program  eligibility, 
select  one  or  more  educational  goals,  specify  a  time  frame  for  achieving  the  goal(s)  and 
preferred  educational  options,  and  investigate  which  assistance  program(s)  might  be 
“best”  from  both  the  user’s  and  the  program  provider’s  perspectives. 

Converting  the  knowledge,  training,  skills,  and  experience  an  individual  has 
acquired  while  serving  in  the  military  and  turning  them  into  usable  academic  credit 
appears  critical  to  an  efficient  military  education  benefit  system.  The  DANTES- 
sponsored  examination  program  (CLEP/DSST)  and  the  ACE  College  Credit  for  Mili- 


1  Such  factors  as  deployments,  change  of  duty  station,  and  military-specific  considerations  that  could  poten¬ 
tially  affect  these  outcomes  would  need  to  be  factored  into  a  future  analysis  or  evaluation. 
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tary  Training  are  two  ways  to  achieve  this  goal.  DoD  should  consider  encouraging  ser¬ 
vice  members  to  attempt  DANTES-sponsored  examinations  whenever  possible  prior 
to  applying  for  TA  funds.  Similarly,  emphasizing  application  for  ACE  College  Credit 
for  Military  Training  should  also  be  considered. 


Suggestions  for  Improved  Program  Cost  Efficiency 

Programs  that  generate  transferrable  academic  credit  through  testing  and  conversion  of 
work  experience  are  less  expensive  than  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  for  equivalent  cred¬ 
its.  Thus,  guiding  service  members  to  use  the  former  whenever  possible  could  reduce 
the  costs  of  programs  that  provide  direct  funding  for  education,  if  this  is  not  already 
common  practice.  In  fact,  the  testing  and  credit  programs  frame  or  measure  their 
success  in  terms  of  service  TA  cost  avoidance.  Additionally,  credits  obtained  through 
testing  and  work  conversion  could  reduce  the  time  to  degree  completion  by  enabling 
students  to  acquire  credits  more  rapidly.  We  recommend  strengthening  and  expand¬ 
ing  working  relationships  of  program  managers  and  leadership  across  departments  to 
facilitate  development  of  more  holistic  educational  assistance  policies  to  promote  more- 
effective  and  -efficient  use  of  military  education  benefits.  For  example,  DoD,  VA,  and 
ED  could  create  a  cross-department  hierarchy  of  education  benefit  use  that  could  guide 
military  personnel  toward  using  the  program  with  the  highest  potential  for  return 
(i.e.,  cost,  credits,  time)  at  a  given  time  first  and  then  leveraging  other  programs  subse¬ 
quently  or  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Currently,  we  are  not  aware  of  a  mechanism  for  tracking  an  individual’s  use  of 
education  benefit  programs  across  departments.  Development  of  such  a  system  has 
potential  to  help  reduce  overall  costs  by  identifying  possibly  redundant  program 
spending.  Also,  such  a  system  could  make  tracking  benefit  use  and  measuring  educa¬ 
tional  progress  more  straightforward  and  provide  education  counselors  with  a  tool  to 
help  service  members  design  a  financially  efficient  education  plan.  For  example,  some¬ 
one  using  a  subsidized  ED  student  loan  who  is  also  eligible  for  the  Post-9/ 11  GI  Bill 
is  likely  using  resources  inefficiently  and  should  be  discouraged.  However,  if  a  service 
member  is  eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant  or  employer  education  funding  (e.g.,  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  members  who  have  civilian  jobs),  it  might  be  better  to  use  these  benefits  rather 
than  TA  funds.  Using  these  benefits  would  not  add  to  the  service  member’s  burden  but 
would  reduce  DoD  and/or  VA  program  costs. 

We  recommend  that  federal  educational  assistance  programs  develop  benchmarks 
for  individual  program  outcomes,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Five,  as  a  basis  for  measuring 
progress.  These  benchmarks  should,  at  a  minimum,  be  founded  in  program  historical 
data,  recent  related  research  on  military  and  other  nontraditional  student  outcomes, 
and  inputs  from  subject-matter  experts. 
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Future  Research  to  Evaluate  the  Programs 

The  analysis  presented  here  contributes  to  a  better  common  understanding  of  military 
educational  assistance  and  how  the  programs  can  better  support  military  personnel  as 
they  pursue  higher  education  and  self-improvement.  Thus,  this  report  can  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  federal  educational  assistance  programs’ 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.  This  evaluation  would  require  detailed,  individual-level 
data  related  to  the  measures  discussed  in  Chapter  Five.  To  support  future  assessments, 
we  recommend  that  ED  ask  all  federal  aid  applicants,  and  not  just  those  aged  18  to  23, 
whether  they  are  serving  in  the  military. 

Our  analyses  relied  on  factual  information  from  policy,  program  administrators, 
and  program  documents.  An  evaluation  of  the  implementation  or  effects  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  programs  could  benefit  from  soliciting  information  or  opinions  about  these 
topics  from  program  users,  administrators,  advocates,  and/or  critics. 

Furthermore,  our  exploration  of  appropriate  benchmarks  that  could  be  used  in  an 
evaluation  of  these  programs  was  limited  by  our  reliance  on  publicly  available  aggre¬ 
gate  data,  such  as  annual  enrollment  numbers  and  costs  associated  with  each  program. 
Analyses  of  individual-level  data  over  time  would  enable  a  deeper  understanding  of 
participation  rates,  persistence  rates,  graduation  rates,  or  costs  associated  with  pro¬ 
grams’  overhead  costs  relative  to  education  benefit  costs.  These  types  of  data  would 
provide  greater  detail  on  the  evaluability  of  each  program. 

Future  research  could  also  seek  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 
The  framework  presented  here  could  structure  a  rigorous  evaluation  of  service  member 
outcomes  (educational,  employment,  or  income)  to  determine  whether  those  who  use 
their  education  benefits  are  better  off  than  if  they  had  not  had  access  to  the  benefits 
and/or  are  better  off  than  those  who  did  not  use  the  benefits. 

An  overall,  comprehensive  evaluation  of  educational  assistance  programs  for  ser¬ 
vice  members  could  help  measure  government  return  on  investment  on  these  various 
education  benefits  programs.  It  could  also  help  identify  the  individuals  most  likely  to 
succeed  academically,  which  could  be  used  to  shape  future  program  selection  or  eli¬ 
gibility  criteria  and/or  help  academic  counselors  target  populations  that  might  need 
additional  or  different  guidance.  An  evaluation  could  help  identify  which  individual 
benefit  programs  or  which  portfolio  of  programs  is  linked  to  better  service  member 
outcomes,  both  during  and  after  military  service. 
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